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CREAM SEPARATION 


HE CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATOR has become an in- 
dispensable adjunct of every Home Dairy, just as of every Butter 
Factory and Farm Dairy. 

Its use means much greater economy and much better quality and pur- 

ity of product, as well as saving of ice, water, time and room. 

Separator cream is fresh, sweet and of any desired thickness. Separa- 
tor skim-milk is fresh, sweet and nutritious, in many ways equal to whole 
milk. Separator butter is universally recognized to be superior in every 
way to the gravity skimmed product. No other first class butter now comes 
on the open market. 








As between different separators 
the DE LAVAL is the original, and 
has for twenty-five years led in cen- 
trifugal separation. Would-be im- 
itating machines simply utilize the 
construction which expired De Laval 
patents leave free to them. New 
patents still protect modern im- 
provements. 

There are 600,000 users of DE 
LAVAL machines scattered all over 
the world and including all the big 
creameries and nearly every well- 
known private user from the King of 
England down in prominence. 

The St. Louis Exposition gave 
the Grand Prize to the DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS and three Grand and 
Gold Medal prizes to its inventors 
and improvers, while the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal butter exhibits were 
all DE LAVAL made. 

It is a pleasure to furnish a DE LAVAL catalogue and any desired 
information or particulars upon request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt St., New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREGON 
Randolph and Canal Sts. 1213 Filbert St. : 9-11 Drumm St. 107 First St. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
%5 and 77 York St. 248 McDermot St. 121 Youville Square 
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Important Spring Books 





ICONOCLASTS: A BOOK OF DRAMATISTS 


by JAMES HUNEHER 


Illuminating critical studies of revolutionary playwrights like 
IBSEN, SHAW, HAUPTMANN, MAETERLINCK, SUDERMANN and GORKY. 
$1.50 net, postage 13 cents. 





A MODERN UTOPIA ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS 


by by 
H. G. WELLS EDITH WHARTON 
The most logically imaginative and brilliantly 
suggestive of Mr. Wells’ books on the future 
society. 


Delightful essays on phases of Italy generally 
overlooked by sightseers. 


$1.50 net, postage 12 cents. Illus. by Peixotto. $2.50 net, postage 17 cents. 








FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG 


A Vain Pursuit through Manchuria 
by JOHN FOX, JR. 


A picturesque and entertaining account of experiences in Tokio and Manchuria, giving a new and 
original view of the Japanese, both at home and in the field. 
$1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 





THE ORCHID SHINING FERRY 
by by 
ROBERT GRANT A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
‘* A masterly study of existing social conditions ‘A delightful book—fragrant with the breath 
in certain circles where wealth abounds. Brief of the sea, bright with the sunshine of his own 
and brilliant.”"—Detroit Free Press. fine temper." —London Daily News. 


Illustrated in color, $1.25. $1.50. 








STINGAREE By E. W. HORNUNG 


The thrilling adventures of a daring Bushranger, an Australian ‘‘ Raffles’ of a highly original kind, 
who for nerve, originality and variety is the greatest character of the year. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





At CLOSE RANGE TWELVE STORIES 
by AND A DREAM 
F. HOPHINSON SMITH by H. G. WELLS 
“*He has set down with humorous compassion ‘*In every one of these stories Mr. Wells is at 
and wit the real life that we live every day.”— his best, the born romancer and spinner of allur- 
Independent. ing and mystifying tales."—V. Y. Globe. 
Illustrated, $1.50. $1.50. 
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ANTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 
business ability to represent us. Weekly wet, of mer. 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DODD, 


& CO., New York. 
Mission, WORCESTER, 


UNITARTANISM 


° ° 10 Cents for a whole year. 
WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, 
81 Beach Bldg., New York: 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





Modern Religious Literature sent 
free on app cation to Post Office 
Mass. 








CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
, . TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
Z) yx LY the best and simplest device for 
hdd 100 copies from pen-written and § 
- copies from typewri 


= tten_ original, 
Penh Seve we will ate complete duplicator, 
ey cap size, without deposit, on ten 
me (10) gare trial, 
Price $7.5), less 












—— yest $5 net 
. discount of 334%, or . 
BE doilding, Git Soke Bte Now Work oky: 

EDUCATION 
Massachusetts 





Abbot Academy “jit” 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. Graduate, 
elective and college preparatory courses. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vesese, LA. — eh 9- prams. m a: 
buildings. nasium. Te . e . 

a Abbot Academy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director. 





SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Rev. SamvE. V. Cou#, A.M., D.D., President. 


begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed college-preparatory. 
cortineates we coliegs. Advanced courses for highschool grees 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced senahers, = 


and German. New brick nasium, with di 
coeetiee tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey, golf. Steam and elrc- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 


lews, address 
Catalogue and views, yi eATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. John I, Blair Foundation 
.eighth year. Prepares for any American College. 

Rantings Gymnastum and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 

Moderate rates. JoHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies penee’ of all grades with competent teachers. Assists 
° 


teachers 


itions. 
TOS TRENCH, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


TO EUROPE 1905. 
os Four personally eondusted ture mm. 
30” $550: sa” Bi 
Cost covers all expenses New York to New York. Illustrated 
itineraries sent free. " 
Address BAKER & GIBSON, 93-99 Nassau St., New York. 


HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


12th . Private—select parties—limited in nember. 
June 9¢ Mediterranean tri . July 1, Central Euro 
1, Rorway ang oeth Cape. July ® Britian Isles and ey 
booklet G full particulars, address 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 
385 Cumberland St,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























Sex 





aenn 
——_____ a 
———————t 
———— { 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Select Parties, Leadership of University Men. 


Tour 374—London to Naples, 74 days, $59). 
Tour 77—England and Scotland, 60 days, $480. 
Tour 76—All of Norway to Midnight Sun, 45 days, $370. 
Tour 88—Spain and Italy, 78 days, $585. 
Tour 670—Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, 67 days, $535. 
Tour 78—Palestine and Egypt, 72 days, $670. 
Tour 79—Chateaux of France, 67 days, $550. 
College Men’s Tour—Choice of Itineraries at half price. 
Junior Tour—Open to boys in their teens, 74 days, $425. 
Our Copley Tours are less expensive; for example, Tour A—London 
to Naples, 71 days, $400. 
Prices inclusive of every expense from New York City. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

















FIFTY-TWO 
PAGES 


are required just todescribe a lot of 
interesting booklets of travel, any 
one of which can be obtained by 
sending a few cents in stamps. 
These fifty-two pages make the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
‘“‘FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 




















Embracing 39 Books of Travel. 


A copy of this catalogue will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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There Is But One Niagara There Is But One Road 


Running directly by and in full view of the entire panorama of the cataract. 


It is the MICHIGAN CENTRAL. 
Summer Vacation Tours, 1905, 


to the Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, Adirondacks, Lakes George and Champlain, 
Catskills, Hudson River, Berkshires, White Mountains, Forests and Lakes of Maine, the 
New England Sea Coast, etc., with full information regarding routes and rates. 

Address with four cents postage, 0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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$5650 


AND RETURN 
From Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
daily, May 23 to September 30. Choice of routes via 
Omaha, Cheyenne and Granger, via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, through the mountain scenery of Colorado and 
Utah, through the Lake McDonald Country or the Can- 
_adian Rockies, with tickets via California or via Yellow- 

























descr 


stone Park at slight advance in rates. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points, account 


LEWIS AND GLARK CENTENNIAL 


A great opportunity to visit one of the greatest 
countries, the largest fishing and lumberin 
the most aggressive, rich and growing ci 


The Best of Everything. 
Full a in regard to the exposition and 
Pacific Northwest sent to 
any eddsess on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Trattic 
CHICAGO. 


tive of the 







n and fruit raising 
industries, and some of 
s in the world. 
























HOLIDAYS IN 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustra*ed Book, entitled ** Holi- 
gland’’ describing Fashedral, Rou 
Fathers, Dic Fens and Tennyson d the ‘arwich 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan. Vue, and Daaare Counties, N. Y., on the 
k, Ontario & Western 
If you are costing ¢ a SUMMER HOME 1 for your amily in a region 
bsolute 


= HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 

2,000 feet above the sea, with pees air, pure wa water, ure milk, no 

malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ Ride from New 

York—a country heartily recommended eal & Ere send 
= 


ENGLAND. 








7 cents for to the undersigned or c free at offices 
below the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRAT “SUMME 
HOMES,” of 135 It gives a list aa over a to" Hotels, Farms 


Houten. with their location, rates of board, eae 
attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadwa ay, N. Y. 
IN NEW W YORK—141, 165, 425, 1,354, 1 789 Broadway ; 3 Park 
297 4th Av.; 245 Columbus Av.; 208 bd A 273 West 125th ste rat 
Sth Av.; aNaket offices, Franklin and West ‘a St. Ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN—342 and 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; Eagle 


7) May em, 2th, and 29th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 

will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1,354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home an 
also enjoying @ Cm 4 ’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good 


returning May Sist. | ¢. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N.Y. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


ents received 





ears’ rience; late first Assista: efan in Middle- 
wa, NY. _ State Hospital visit it before destal 
‘C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as follows, for 
eR RATE a eT rae 
x * 
BOSTON, tis Willimantic— ie MM. 
BUSTON, via ina A. M., Mtseao. ae 206, “11 P.M. 
FITC Woregster—t8: P. Mw 
LAKEVIL d NORFOLK—+8:50 A. M., +8:3 
GREAT Pr ya a STOCKBRIDGE, LENOX, PITTSFIELD 


WATERB' StED inl 00, +78:00, +10: 10:02 
(to Waterbury) A. M., 1:08, it, Bi, FeO, tbe00 tte Ware 


ury 
Ticket Uinece at cGrand Central Station and c125th St., also at 
e113, 1185, c1354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 pan were, 
c182 Fift Ae nos = Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave., c273 

195th St. East 125th St. In Brooklyn, cf Court St. 860 Fultoi 


ete oadway Sundays only, {Stop at 125th St. 

un a a . 
xStop ot sa5th Exeept Sunda: undays, /Sundaye Car Limited. [Has Has dining 
car. cParlor and Sleeping Car Rice i 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
‘O. M, BHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


BEACON VILLA 


A private, modern equipped Sanitarium. 


Treatment of Disease by Light 


Finsen and Minin Ultra-Violet Rays, X-Rays, Are and 
Incandescent Light Baths, Static, Galvanic and Faradic 
Electricity, Hydro-Electric Baths, Mechanical Vibration, 
Medical Treatment and care. Beautiful Location. Booklet. 
Albert B. Dorman, M. D., Winthrop-by-theSea, Massachu- 
setts. 
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OTEL AASPINWAL 


oO. D. GSAvEY, Lenox, Mass. 
ay 30 to Nov. I 


Dry, Cool, ipeiline Climate—Pure Water 
New Yor Orrice Murray Hill Hotel. 














DIGBY, NOVA BCOTIA 
LOUR LODGE 
AND 
MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one management. Furnished 
Cottages to Let. Write Ausrey Brown for Booklets, Etc. 


FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 


etc., apply to 
FRANK C. “HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 
The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 


Shorohed 


Washington, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, 











TN. A 
imeeemnientines 








Prop. 





~ 











ST. DENIS 


Hotel , 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day a 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance — Cuisine, of Ex- 
ceptional he pow med are C ristic of this hovel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


rder. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 








You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacBeETH, Pittsburgh. 





Handsomest, Lightest, 
_Best Luggage 


MADE BY 





Wardrobe Trunks. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


“Abandoned farm” of 250 acres. easy terms. Send for 








detailed description. P. [F. LELAND oo Minot Building, boston, 
ON THE FIRST 


MILE OF MAINE COAST 


To rent fort ‘he summer, furnished modern houses, sixteen 
gosmee and — — a4 drainage, h Dan water. mo 
ocation, overloo ocean and harbor ; 
and railroad. But two hours from Boston. Soa 
8. E. JENNISON, General Manager, Kittery Point, Me. 





FURNISHED HOUSE 


to let for Summer or all the year round; in Holliston, 25 

a = speme, bath, fn acres land :-y on Deautiful village 
street; electrics pass. $500 

LELAND, 22 Minot Building, Boston. a 


A U B U R N And ANG. Co., 


Residence of the Late Ara Cushman. 


Location high, beautiful and healthy; best schools rally 
and hysically the cleanest town in Maine; house end ‘stable % 
oughly renovated ; plumbing, electric and’ gas lighting new ; 
ood . m, open os eas two min 


up to Dy acres ; ab , shrubbery, 
e. 


excellent garden 7 
scription, photographs, etc., Hy any t. CUSHMAN, Me 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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In well-ordered homes 
throughout every civilized 
land you find 


Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


Look for the signature of 
STEWART HarTsHORN on 
every shade roller. It is there 
for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. The Improved Hartshorn 
TIN ROLLERS. requires no tacks. 

















HORSFORD’S | 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 
samy Providence, R. I. 



















Registered 


FRENCH LINGERIE 


At ‘‘The Linen Store’’ 






We deal only in hand-made French goods, and every piece in our assort- 
ment has been selected for its special daintiness, beauty and quality. 


The prices range as follows: 


Chemises, with embroidery and lace decorations, at from $1.50 to $30.00. 
Drawers, embroidered and lace trimmed, at from $2.00 to $25.00. 
Nightgowns, very daintily hand embroidered, at from $3.50 to $50.00. 
Corset Covers, with high or low neck, at from $2.75 to $28.00. 
~The furnishing of Trousseaux is one of our specialties, and a choice 
assortment of Bridal Sets is always carried in stock. 


MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
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Survey of the World 


Reports from Wash- 
ington say that a 
large majority, if 
not all, of the members of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
(which is still taking the testimony of 
prominent railway officers) are opposed 
to legislation conferring any rate-making 
power upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The prediction is made by 
persons who have conversed with mem- 
bers of the committee that the majority 
will report in favor of no legislation be- 
yond certain new provisions dealing with 
private car lines and side-track rebates. 
—Because the President has relied upon 
Secretary Morton for information and 
assistance concerning the railroad ques- 
tion, and because the Secretary in public 
statements some months ago supported 
the President’s policy, some remarks in 
his addresses last week at meetings of 
the Railway Congress have attracted 
much attention. The President, he said, 
was striving to put an end to private re- 
bates and preferential rates in one form 
or another. “My own opinion,” he 
added, “is that if all vicious discrimi- 
nation can be abolished, the question of 
rates will adjust itself.” Some see in 
this an indication that the Secretary no 
longer is in sympathy with a policy that 
demands the legislation of the Esch- 
Townsend bill, but now stands with the 
opponents of that measure. He also as- 
serted that “complaints to railroad men 
of unreasonable rates always receive 
prompt and satisfactory attention,” and 
that “ competition is always a controlling 
force in rate-making.”—In an exhaust- 
ive opinion prepared at the request of the 
Senate Committee, Attorney-General 


The Railroad Rate 
Problem 


Moody holds that Congress has power to 
regulate the operation of interstate rail- 
roads and to fix their maximum future 
charges; that it has a right to delegate 
this power to a Commission by intrust- 
ing to such a body the duty of fixing 


rates in conformity with a standard al-- 
ready enacted into law; that. the rate-. 


making power is not a judicial function 
and cannot constitutionally be conferred 
upon the courts; that the courts have 
power, however, to investigate rates 
fixed by legislative authority, and to re- 
strain the enforcement of them if they 
are found to be confiscatory of the car- 
riers’ property; and that the constitu- 
tional provision forbidding preference 
(by any regulation of commerce) to the 
ports of one State over those of another 
would not interfere with any regulation 
of land transportation or with reason- 
able, just and impartial rates determined 
by legislative authority. 


a 


During the last week 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s va- 
cation in the mountains 
he was storm-bound for about half the 
time. On Sunday, the 3oth ult., he at- 
tended religious services at the Old Blue 
School House, a small. school building 
seventeen miles from Newcastle, riding 
to the place in his hunting costume, with 
Dr. Lambert and the guides. There he 
met an audience of 1,200, the mountaineers 
and ranchmen for many miles around 
having brought their wives and children. 
After a sermon by the Rev. Horace 
Mann, the President spoke, pointing out 
that real success in life was attained by 
doing one’s duty, and “ by bearing your- 
1031 


The President’s 
Vacation 
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selves so that your children will bless you 
for having done all that was in your 
power to bring them up to honor home 
and State.” He had greatly enjoyed 
himself in the mountains, he continued. 
“Not only have I been treated middling 
well by the bears, which treatment has 
not been reciprocated by me, but the 
people have fairly outdone themselves in 
their hospitality.” At the close of the 
services he shook hands with the entire 
company. “Don’t get to ‘milling’ 
now,” said he, using a ranchman’s term, 
as they pressed forward; “ everybody 
will get a shake.” For three days there- 
after the hunters were kept in their camp 
by storms of snow and sleet. Then they 
started out again in search of grizzlies, 
but did not find any. On Saturday 
morning, the 6th, the President and his 
companions left the camp and rode to 
Glenwood Springs. His vacation was 
ended. The hunters had killed ten bears 
and four bobcats. In a brief address 
on Saturday evening, the President, 
speaking from the porch of a hotel, 
thanked the people of Colorado, praised 
his guides, and predicted great results 
for the Government’s irrigation projects. 
On Monday morning he started for 
Denver. 


Sd 
Municipal Utilities Durin g the sone nt 
municipal campaign 


in the West = in Chicago Judge 


Dunne (now Mayor) expressed the 
opinion that the present street railways 
of the city, capitalized at about $120,- 
000,000, could be duplicated for $77,- 
000,000. Owing to the results of an in- 
vestigation made for ‘him by John J. 
Cummings, he has now reduced these 
figures to $50,000,000, for which, he 
says, the entire existing system could be 
duplicated, with the improvements that 
are needed. The city, he adds, is not 
about to buy watered stock, but tangible 
property. It will pay a fair price, how- 
ever, for unexpired franchises.—Chicago 
desires also to exercise powers approach- 
ing those of municipal ownership with 
respect to gas, and for two weeks past 
there has been an interesting contest in 
the Illinois Legislature over bills relat- 
ing to the gas and electric light supplies. 
On Saturday last a bill empowering the 
corporate authorities of Chicago to pre- 
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scribe maximum rates for gas and elec- 
tric light was finally passed. In its 
original form it gave this power to all 
the cities in the State, and in this shape 
it was passed by the House by a vote of 
111 to 16. Before the final vote was 
reached, however, the bill’s provisions 
were made applicable to Chicago alone. 
In that city the gas companies have per- 
petual franchises, and the price is one 
dollar per thousand. A leading local 
newspaper remarks that “the stocks 
have been watered, re-watered and re- 
irrigated until they represent the ex- 
tremest possibilities of dilution,” and that 
the companies must make up their minds 
to reduce the price to 75 cents. There 
was also passed on Saturday a bill per- 
mitting the city to sell the surplus of the 
current or power produced in its electric . 
lighting plant when this is not needed 
for lighting the streets. This was op- 
posed by the electric lighting corpora- 
tions, on the ground that it would open 
the door for a municipal supply to all 
consumers. In the House, on the first 
vote the majority for this bill was about 
5 to 1, but'on final passage in concur- 
rence with the Senate there was no dis- 
senting voice.—By the same Legislature 
there has been enacted a civil service law 
placing 2,000, or about three-fourths, of 
the employees of the State under the 
merit system.—In Wisconsin the House 
has passed a bill requiring the Bell Tele- 
phone Company to permit all independ- 
ent telephone companies to use its toll 
lines.—The effect of the recent dissolu- 
tion of the injunction relating to three- 
cent railroad fares in Cleveland cannot 
at present be ascertained. The injunc- 
tion was obtained by the old street rail- 
road companies to restrain a new one 
to which a franchise (providing for 
three-cent fares) had been awarded for 
an avenue where the old franchise had 
expired. To the charge that they had 
offered to sell to the old companies for 
$150,000 the officers of the new one re- 
ply that the offer was conditioned upon 
a reduction of the old companies’ fares 
to three cents. The injunction case will 
go up to the United States Supreme 
Court, it is said, and the new company is 
also restrained by other litigation —In 
connection with the municipal railway 
movement in Chicago the Tribune of 
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that city sharply attacks Judge Gross- 
cup, of the United States Court, who has 
much of the railway litigation in hand 
and who appointed receivers for one of 
the companies. It says that he should 
turn over this litigation to some other 
judge, because of his own interest, re- 
cently acquired, in traction and lighting 
companies, pointing out his controlling 
investments in such corporations at Mat- 
toon, Ill., and the association with him in 
this business of his clerk, one Sampsell, 
whom he recently appointed a receiver 
of Chicago’s Union Traction Company. 
The purpose of the attack appears to be 
to give an impression that the financing 
of these new interests was promoted by 
Eastern institutions directly or indirectly 
connected with the Chicago litigation. 
Judge Grosscup replies at great length, 
showing why he made these large in- 
vestments, defending his clerk, asserting 
that the transactions were in no way ré- 
lated to the traction franchise litigation 
and denying that his or his clerk’s 
projects were financed by Eastern insti- 
tutions having any interest in the Chi- 
cago railways. 


At the session of the 
New York Legislature 
which ended last week, 
among the prominent projects of legis- 
lation were several bills relating to 
municipal franchises and the corpora- 
tions doing business upon such grants. 
Against the protest of Mayor McClel- 
lan, and over his veto, the power to 
grant franchises was taken away from 
the New York City Board of Alder- 
men and vested in the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, which is 
composed of the chief elective and exec- 
utive officers of the municipality. This 
action was due to the Aldermen’s cu- 
rious treatment of applications for im- 
portant railway franchises and to a pre- 
vailing impression that the granting of 
such applications depended upon the 
bestowal of great construction con- 
tracts upon contractors representing 
the ruling powers of Tammany Hall. 
Owing to an investigation made by a 
Legislative Committee concerning the 
gas and electric lighting companies of 
the city, seven bills were introduced by 
this committee. These reduced the 
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price of gas from $1 to 75 cents, low- 
ered the price of electric light or power 
by 33 I-3 per cent., provided for a new 
State Commission with large powers 
over all gas and electric lighting cor- 
porations, and in other ways imposed 
restrictions for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. Although the House passed the 
75-cent bill, it was defeated in the Sen- 
ate (after the rate had been raised to 
80 cents) by a close vote, thirteen Re- 
publicans joining the Tammany Demo- 
crats in the negative. It is asserted by 
the Albany newspaper correspondents 
and by the most prominent and con- 
servative of the city’s journals that the 
rate bill was defeated by corruption. 
Thus, the Tribune says in its editorial 
review of the matter: “It is virtually 
impossible to doubt that a great 
amount of money was corruptly used 
for the purpose of bringing to naught 
the investigation so well conducted by 
the Stevens committee.” It does not 
appear, however, that a reduction of 
price has been prevented, for the bill 
creating a Commission was passed, and 
the Commission will have power to pre- 
scribe maximum rates, fix standards of 
quality, regulate pressure and exercise 
broad and comprehensive authority 
over all gas and electric lighting cor- 
porations. Other bills passed reduce 
the price of gas for municipal uses to 
75 cents, reduce by one-third the price 
of electric light and power to consum- 
ers generally, provide for a daily in- 
spection of the gas supply, empower the 
city to fix standards of gas quality and 
pressure, and authorize the city to util- 
ize for the generation of electricity for 
municipal uses the power available at 
the dams of its water supply. It will 
be seen that in the direction of the regu- 
lation and restriction of lighting and 
power corporations much was accom- 
plished, even if the bill for a specified 
rate was lost—The same Legislature 
refused to pass a Corrupt Practices bill 
designed to compel publicity as to all 
political campaign contributions and 
expenditures and to prevent bribery at 
the polls. It also declined to repeal the 
act imposing a tax on the undistributed 
surplus of a savings bank.—To succeed 
John McMackin, Labor Commissioner, 
recently accused of failing to enforce 
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the laws relating to child labor, the 
Governor has appointed P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, an independent Republican 
of high character and a son of the late 
General Sherman. 


It became known 
last week that for 
three months the 
Government had been investigating 
the affairs of the American Tobacco 
Company, commonly called the To- 
bacco Trust, by means of special 
agents and otherwise, the inquiry be- 
ing under the direction of Henry W. 
Taft, a prominent lawyer of New York 
and brother of the Secretary of War, 
acting for the Department of Justice. 
Attention was directed to the investi- 
gation by proceedings in court relating 
to the refusal of the secretary of one of 
the Trust’s subsidiary corporations to 
answer questions asked by the grand 
jury. The Tobacco Company is a very 
large and powerful organization, cap- 
italized at about $255,000,000 in stock 
and bonds. It was owing to complaints 
from tobacco growers that the inves- 
tigation was  undertaken.—George 
Hinchliff, a manufacturer of bricks in 
a town near Chicago, has recovered 
$15,000 by a suit in the courts of that 
city against a combination of brick 
manufacturers. He asserted that he 
had been driven out of business and 
ruined by these combined manufactur- 
ers, whose persecution of him was made 
effective by their alliance with a com- 
bination of employing masons and 
builders and with the bricklayers’ 
union—Dullness prevails in the Kan- 
sas oil field, where a majority of the 
wells are plugged and all the storage 
tanks are full of oil for which there is 
no market. Bonds for the projected 
State refinery have been issued, but the 
constitutional question upon which 
their validity depends is in the courts, 
owing to the hostile action of the State 
Auditor, and a decision may not be 
reached until September. Several 
small independent refineries are in proc- 
ess of construction, but plans for in- 
dependent pipe lines have not yet come 
to anything. New wells have been 
bored, however, and one company, in- 
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viting subscriptions for an issue of ad- 
ditional stock, advertises the name of 
Governor Hoch as that of its leading 


stockholder. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany is buying only high grade oil, and 
paying less than half of last year’s price 
for that. Most of the oil carried by its 
pipe line, which passes through this 
field, is drawn from the Indian Terri- 
tory. 
Js 

The Republican majority in 
the Connecticut Legislature 
have nominated for the United 
States Senate, to succeed the late Or- 
ville H. Platt, Congressman Frank B. 
Brandegee, of New London. Thirty- 
seven ballots were taken, in a session 
continuing for twelve hours. The con- 
test was between Mr. Brandegee and 
ex-Governor McLean, who led at the 
beginning. Samuel Fessenden had 
withdrawn, and his influence was ex- 
erted in behalf of the winning candi- 
date. Mr. Brandegee is a lawyer, forty 
years old, was graduated at Yale in 
1885, has been Speaker of the Connec- 
ticut House (as was his father before 
him) and for several years has repre- 
sented Connecticut’s Third. District at 
Washington.—A Federal grand jury at 
Jackson, Miss., has indicted 300 citi- 
zens of Franklin County for whitecap- 
ping, or for intimidating Government 
homesteaders. Among the accused 
men are the sheriff of the county (Dr. 
Newman), a member of the Legisla- 
ture and every member of the local 
Law and Order League, of which the 
sheriff was chairman.—A few months 
ago four members of the California 
Senate were expelled for blackmailing 
corporations. They were a majority 
of a committee that threatened to sub- 
ject certain companies to investiga- 
tion. All were indicted, and one of 
them has been prosecuted to convic- 
tion. -His associates are awaiting trial. 
—In the Canadian House last week 
Premier Laurier’s bill for the new 
northwest provinces, including the sec- 
tarian school provisions which have 
caused much controversy, was sup- 
ported on second reading by a vote of 
140 to 59. Thirteen Conservatives 
joined the Liberals in the affirmative. 
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The Government’s majority was unex- 
pectedly large. 


Several prominent em- 
ployees engaged in Canal 
work on the Isthmus are 
prostrated by yellow fever, and M. O. 
Johnson, Chief Architect of the Canal 
staff recently died of this disease. The 
weather has been unfavorable, but it is 
expected that conditions will soon im- 
prove. General Davis, Governor of the 
Zone, has been ordered by Secretary Taft 
to return at once to the States, because he 
has malarial fever. The Commission’s 
Executive Committee will start for the 
Isthmus on the 16th, and the remaining 
members of the Commission will follow 
in July, in order that plans may be pre- 
pared for submission to the Board of 
Consulting Engineers. The French 
member of this board will be M. Cuerard, 
who has had charge of work in the har- 
bor of Marseilles. General Davis will be 
a member. For sanitary work in the 
coming fiscal year, $636,000 has been 
appropriated. A new hospital will at 
once be erected, at a cost of $40,000, and 
the salaries of the heads of departments 
in the sanitary corps will be increased. 
That of the chief sanitary officer will be 
$10,000. Owing to discontent among 
the employees and the resignations of 
some of them, the Commission will strive 
to make the service miore attractive by 
increasing their pay and by providing 
for social recreation and athletic sports. 
Newspaper correspondents in their dis- 
patches from Washington assert that 
certain administrative projects of the 
Executive Committee (Chairman Shonts, 
Governor Magoon and Chief Engineer 
Wallace) were disapproved by the four. 
remaining Commissioners, who felt that 
they were thereby to be made subor- 
dinates of the Chief Engineer, so far as 
the plans were concerned. They filed a 
protest, it is said, with Secretary Taft, 
who restored harmony by stating that all 
were of equal rank and that decisions 
were to be made by majority vote of the 
seven members. 


The Panama 
Canal 


Throughout last week there 
was rioting in Chicago’s 
streets, but less at the end 
than on the first three days. Several 
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men were killed and hundreds were in- 
jured. The police seemed unable to 
withstand the mob; altho reinforced by 
hundreds of special patrolmen and as- 
sisted by a large number of sheriff’s 
deputies. We have considered on other 
pages of this issue some incidents and 
aspects of this strike. Mayor Dunne 
stedfastly refused to ask the Governor 
for militia, contending that there was no 
need of such help and that application 
for it would humiliate the city. Gov- 
ernor Deneen awaited requests from the 
local authorities before taking action. 
Business men of the city sought to con- 
vince him that unrestrained lawlessness 
and crime demanded the presence of 
troops; labor unions sent messages pro- 
testing against the use of them. The 
President, expecting to arrive in Chicago 
on Wednesday, had promised to hear a 
statement from the men on strike. At 
the end of the week their leader pro- 
posed that mediation should be under- 
taken by a committee of three, composed 
of the Governor and of representatives 
of each side. 
Sd 


A strike in the Haviland 
porcelain factory at Li- 
moges caused fatal riots in 
the streets, which had to be suppressed 
by the military, much to the embarrass- 
ment of the French Cabinet. Employ- 
ees of the Haviland factory, of which 
the two Americans, Theodore and 
Charles Haviland, ate the proprietors, 
struck because their demand for the 
discharge of the foreman of the factory 
was not granted. Six thousand men 
from this factory went out and were 
joined by other porcelain workers. On 
the 17th an attack was made by a mob 
upon the prison to free four of the strik- 
ers who had been arrested. They were 
attempting to break down the doors 
when they were charged and scattered 
by the troops. Subsequently the strik- 
ers erected a barricade on the street 
by overthrowing a street car, setting 
against it a railing of a fence torn from 
the square, and piling up furniture 
raided from the neighboring houses. 
The dragoons charged the barricade, but 
their horses were tripped by ropes and 
wires stretched across the street. They 
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then fired first with blank and after- 
ward with ball cartridges. One striker 
was killed and six wounded. Eight 
officers and men were wounded by the 
strikers. The Municipal Council of 
Limoges, which is composed of Social- 
ists, issued a proclamation that the 
troops had fired without provocation on 
inoffensive citizens. The flag over the 
building was draped in black and placed 
at half mast. In the French Chamber 
of Deputies M. Jaurés attacked the 
Government for using French troops 
to defend the property of the American 
employers, who were to blame for re- 
fusing to negotiate with their work- 
men. M. Etienne, Minister of the In- 
terior, said that he regretted the un- 
compromising attitude of Mr. Havi- 
land, but that he was within his rights, 
and that the authorities were deter- 
mined to preserve order. After the de- 
bate the House voted confidence in 
the Government by a vote of 542 to 129. 
On April 22d the proprietors and work- 
men came to an agreement, the former 
conceding the dismissal of the foreman, 
whose conduct was the fault of the 
trouble, but later the strike was renewed 
and extended to the other porcelain fac- 
tories of Limoges. The Chamber of 
Deputies voted $4,000 for the relief of 
the families of those who were killed or 
injured in the rioting at Limoges. 


a 


A nationalist movement 
has sprung up in Tibet and 
a revolutionary society was 
organized at Batang, on the southeastern 
borders of Tibet, adjacent to China, to 
free the country from Chinese domina- 
tion. 
nese representative at Lhasa, was recent- 
ly attacked at Batang and he and his en- 
tire retinue were murdered. The Viceroy 
of the Province of Sze-chuan has sent 
troops against the rebels. The murdered 
Amban is the successor to the one who 
signed the treaty with Great Britain 
when Colonel Younghusband invaded the 
Sacred City. Tibet and India seem to 
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be able to agree better than their superior 
Governments, China and Great Britain, 
both of which found fault with certain 
provisions of the treaty of Lhasa. It 
was recently announced at Pekin that 
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the negotiations between the two Powers 
had resulted in such a modification of 
the treaty as to make it satisfactory to 
both, the principal changes being in re- 
gard to the customs arrangements and 
the British occupation of Tibetan terri- 
tory until the ear of the indemnity. 


The May Day disturbances in 
Warsaw prove to have been 
more serious than was at first 
reported. Over two hundred persons 
were wounded and 62 are dead as the 
result of the firing by the soldiers upon 
the procession of revolutionists carry- 
ing red flags as it passed through Jeru- 
salem Street. After several volleys 
from the infantry, the soldiers and 
police attacked everybody in the streets 
with swords and clubs, chasing them 
into the houses and injuring many wom- 
en and children. In the evening a bomb 
was thrown at a Cossack patrol near 
the Vienna station. It struck the head 
of a horse and exploded, blowing the 
horse and rider to pieces and killing 
three other Cossacks and a policeman 
and wounding two women who were 
alighting from a carriage at the station. 
Numerous attacks have been made on 
the Cossacks and police in Polish cities 
during the week, and these have been 
relentlessly revenged. At Kalisz the 
soldiers attacked a congregation who 
were singing patriotic songs in a 
church, and in the fight that followed a 
soldier and a woman were killed, and 
many were injured. The Governor of 
Kalisz issued a proclamation denying 
that there had been disturbances in the 
city, and exhorting.the people to be 
tranquil in order to “ avoid further sac- 
rifice of life.” The censor at St. Peters- 
burg suppressed all reports of the riots 
in Poland and compelled all the papers 
to publish instead a telegram purport- 
ing to come from Warsaw saying that 
there was not the slightest disturbance 
there on May ist. At Lodz the Cos- 
sacks charged a crowd on the steps of 
the Church of the Holy Cross and killed 
seven. A general strike of all Polish 
workmen has been ordered and begun, 
but it is not probable that it can be kept 
up on account of lack of funds. In 
the streets of Warsaw a Cossack, who 
had been jeered by a ten-year-old boy, 
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charged on him and cut him from shoul- 
der to waist with his sword.—In St. 
Petersburg a bomb exploded in the 
room of a mining student in an apart- 
ment house, and he and a friend were 
severely injured. According to the po- 
lice report they were engaged at the 
time “in a chemical experiment,” a 
statement not likely to be disputed by 
any one. 


& 
N Admiral Nebogatoff’s squad- 
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5.30 on the morning of May 
5th, almost concealed by the haze and 
darkness. Six warships and four colliers 
composed the fleet. Just where this 
division has been for the past week is a 
mystery. According to information fur- 
nished by the Russian Admiralty Ad- 
miral Nebogatoff first tried to get 
through the Straits of Sunda, but found 
this so well guarded by Japanese cruisers 
that he went through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca instead. According to a telegram 
from Singapore the squadron stayed fora 
week off Jugrah of the State of Selangor, 
and were, therefore, in British waters, 
while the other division was in French. 
Two of Nebogatoff’s transports, former- 
ly German vessels, put into Sabong, on 
the north coast of Sumatra, for repairs, 
as their bows had been stove in by a 
collision. Some of the lighter vessels of 
Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet are re- 
ported to have been damaged by a ty- 
phoon which this week swept the coasts 
of Southern China. This squadron has 
still kept its position off the coast of 
French Indo-China, north of Kamranh 
Bay, waiting for the arrival of Neboga- 
toff’s division and taking on coal and 
supplies. The vessels have entered vari- 
ous harbors along the coast, but, accord- 
ing to the Russian Admiralty, they have 
not stayed longer than twenty-four hours 
at a time in any of them. Nevertheless 
the feeling of the Japanese that the 
French were violating the laws of neu- 
trality by granting such long continued 
hospitality to the ships of her ally has 
become intense and the Japanese press 
has assumed a very belligerent tone, rec- 
ommending Admiral Togo to enter 
French ports and engage the enemy 
there if necessary. The Japanese Min- 
ister at Paris called twice last week on 
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the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Delcassé, and demanded the enforce- 
ment of neutrality. The French Admiral 
de Jonquiéres, about April 23d, advised 
the Russians to stop shipping supplies 
and April 25th he sailed north along the 
coast of Indo-China, and upon his return 
to Saigon reported that he found no Rus- 
sian vessels in French ports. It is 
pretty conclusively proved that Admiral 
Rojestvensky’s vessels spent at least ten 
days in Kamranh Bay taking on board 
the supplies from Saigon, which had 
been stored there for that purpose. The 
dispatches of the newspaper correspond- 
ents telling of the position of the Rus- 
sian fleet were censored or suppressed 
by the French authorities—Four Rus- 
sian torpedo boat destroyers from Vladi- 
vostok attacked the Japanese shipping on 
the southwestern coast of the island of 
Yezo, May 6th, and burned one small 
sailing vessel of 198 tons by pouring 
kerosene on the decks. All the crew ex- 
cept the captain escaped. 


The practical work- 
ings of the scheme 
for using Chinese 
labor in the mines of the Rand are be- 
ing watched with intense interest by 
both friends and opponents. There are 
now some 60,000 Chinese at work in the 
mines, and further importation will be 
practically suspended for the present 
while the plan is on trial. The opposi- 
tion in Africa and in England has not 
disappeared, but has assumed an organ- 
ized form and become a political issue 
of a definite and permanent character 
in both countries. The amendment of- 
fered in the House of Commons to abol- 
ish “‘ Chinese slavery ” was voted down 
by 275 to 214, only the Liberals and 
Irish Nationalists voting in its favor. 
Those opposed to the Chinese base 
their arguments mostly upon the 
ground that it is undemocratic to make 
a community dependent upon alien and 
contract labor of a low type, and that 
the measure is due entirely to the politi- 
cal supremacy of financial corporations, 
which are merely exploiting the coun- 
try and have no interest in its develop- 
ment into a prosperous and progressive 
community of white men. Some of the 
specific dangers apprehended, that 
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whites and the Kaffirs would be dis- 
placed and that the Chinese would 
suffer hardships, have so far proved 
illusory. In the mines of the General 
Mining and Finance Corporation 892 
white miners are employed, whereas in 


1903 there were only 637. The Geduld 


Proprietary Mines, which were employ- 
ing only 60 white men before the com- 
ing of the Chinese, have now 260. In 
regard to black labor the same is re- 
ported. There are 9,000 more Kaffirs 
working in the mines now than before 
the importation of the coolies, and the 
mine owners declare their willingness 
to use all that can be got. But, they 
assert, it is impossible to work the 
mines on so insufficient and insecure 
a supply of labor as that afforded by 
the natives. It is generally conceded 
that the imported Chinese are not liv- 
ing under any worse moral and phys- 
ical conditions than they did in their 
own country. Contrary to expecta- 
tion they show a disposition to spend 
their wages freely for luxuries, even 
such as bicycles, and are adopting the 
habits of white laborers with a readi- 
ness somewhat disconcerting to their 
employers. Two thousand Chinamen 
in the North Randfontein mine, near 
Krugersdorp, refused to drill more than 
12 inches a day, and struck for higher 
wages when they were compelled to. 
The police were called in to quell the 
disturbance and a number of the Chi- 
nese were injured. Similar strikes have 
occurred in other mines on questions of 
wages and the amount of work which 
should be done in a day. In some of 
the compounds the Chinese and the 
Kaffirs have come to blows over the 
women. Many of the Chinese are of 
the criminal class, who have shipped 
for South Africa to escape punishment. 
The Viceroy of the Kwang-Si province 
issued last December a proclamation 
which explained that the inhabitants of 
the province were so numerous that 
they were often driven into brigandage 
and recommending them to go to the 
Transvaal: 

“From the day when they leave their homes 
to emigrate, they will not be pursued for their 
past offenses. They can begin a new life. All 
officials will treat them well, and they will have 
nothing to fear when they return to China.” 
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James H. Kirkland, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Chancellor of Vanderbilt University 


Chancellor Kirkland is a native of 
South Carolina and is forty-five years 
old. He is a graduate of Wofford Col- 
lege and took his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Leipzig. After a term of 
two years as Professor of Greek in Wof- 
ford College he resumed travel and 
study in Europe for about three years, 
when he was called to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, as Professor of 
Latin. Seven years later he was elected 
Chancellor, in 1893. He has done much 
to develop the institution on modern 
lines, and has sometimes been seriously 
attacked for his liberal policy in choosing 
members of the faculty who are not of 
the Methodist Church. The recent de- 
struction of the main building of the 
university by fire has been made the oc- 
casion to attempt the erection of a more 
extensive group of buildings at the cost 
of $400,000, of which nearly $100,000 
has been pledged by Southern friends 
and alumni. Vanderbilt University has 
taken the lead in the organization of an 
association of Southern colleges pledged 
to establish a uniform standard of ad- 
mission and to keep free of all prepara- 
tory or secondary departments. 














The Parliament of Nations 


BY RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


[Mr. Bartholdt, member of Congress from Missouri and President of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, sailed from New York last week on what may be one of the most im- 
portant missions ever undertaken by an American. What he hopes to do and the reasons 
therefor are given in the following article, which we venture to consider of profound 
significance as coming from a practical statesman and a long tried member of one of the 


world’s greatest legislative bodies.—DDp1Tor. ] 


AM on my way to Brussels to attend 
| a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 
This Council is composed of two mem- 
bers from the Parliament of each nation 
having membership in the Union. All 
the European nations with the Parlia- 
mentary form of government have mem- 
bership in this Union. But the United 
States is the only American nation repre- 
sented in the Union, and yet every Ameri- 
can nation has the parliamentary form of 
government. 

The members of the Council will de- 
termine the subjects which will be dis- 
cussed when the Union meets for its 
thirteenth annual session, which will be 
held at Brussels at a time to be fixed by 
the Council. 

One of the points which I have been 
instructed by the Arbitration Group in 
Congress to propose for discussion at the 
next session of the Union is the admis- 
sion of South American nations into the 
Interparliamentary Union. The Argen- 
tine Republic, commonly regarded as a 
small nation, has a territory as large as 
the United States east of the Mississippi. 
Brazil is as large as the entire United 
States. Other South American nations, 
tho little thought of by our people, are 
more important than some well-known 
European nations and have already at- 
tained a high degree of civilization. It is 
but just to say that in the movement for 
international arbitration South America 
has led the world, both in being first to 
conclude such treaties and in having con- 
cluded more perfect treaties than those 
that are now being negotiated in Europe. 
The population of the South American 
nations is considerably more than half 
that of the United States and Canada. 
Canada also should have representatives 
in the Interparliamentary Union and in 
the International Congress when it is 
organized; for Canada is a nation, with 


a national Parliament, and entitled to due 
representation in all International Unions. 

Manifestly these nations have a place 
in the International Unions, and those 
Unions will be imperfect until all the 
South American nations are in their 
places. It is equally true that no South 
American nation need have any fear as to 
the future, provided it takes its place in 
these Unions, stands for the plans put 
forward by the Interparliamentary Union 
and succeeds in meting out good gov- 
ernment at home. It is an assured fact 
that these nations will come into these 
unions in time, but they are needed in 
them now, and the best sentiment of both 
Europe and America will not be satisfied 
until they are. 

South American statesmen, by joining 
the Interparliamentary Union, could be 
of assistance in securing general assent 
to a form of arbitration treaty that is fit 
for a model because they have concluded 
treaties that are free from the defects 
which mar those now being negotiated in 
Europe. It was these defects, not opposi- 
tion to arbitration on principle, which 
caused the defeat of the treaties laid be- 
fore our Senate this year. They were 
all modeled on the Anglo-French agree- 
ment, which seemed to our State Depart- 
ment to represent the general sense of 
Europe on the subject. Instead of clearly 
defining the subjects included, they at- 
tempted to include all questions of a 
judicial order or involving the construc- 
tion of treaties, and then to except such 
as involve the vital interest or honor of 
either of the contracting Powers or the 
interest of a third Power. This vague 
exception was equivalent to drawing a 
curtain over all questions, and leaving it 
for future decision whether any particu- 
lar question was included in the treaty 
or in the reservation. Consequently it 
was necessary to provide that in every 
case, after the controversy had arisen, 
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the Powers affected should enter into a 
special agreement submitting the same to 
arbitration. Manifestly real judgment 
of the question could be exercised only 
in the giving or withholding assent on 
these special agreements. That is one of 
the reasons why the Senate demanded 
that these special agreements be referred 
to it for ratification. In this way only 
could the Senate really pass judgment on 
v.hat shall and what shall not be arbi- 
trated under a general treaty like the 
Anglo-French Agreement. Consequent- 
ly a treaty of arbitration which will satis- 
fy the treaty making Power of the United 
States must be free from the defects 
which mar the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment. Dr. Tydeman, of Holland, and 
Mr. Ernest Beckman, of Sweden, pointed 
out these defects at the St. Louis session 
of the Interparliamentary Union. They 
had been pointed out earlier in the col- 
umns of THe INDEPENDENT, where it 
was also shown what points a good 
treaty must have. A few of these may 
be mentioned. 

The subjects included should be clear- 
ly defined, so that no “ after judgment ” 
need be demanded by any one concerned. 

The Hague Court should be given 
jurisdiction to try questions of the kind 
included, and either one of the Powers 
interested should have authority to set in 
motion the trial of such questions without 
securing the special consent of the other. 
The execution of the general treaty of 
arbitration should be the only consent 
needed for questions included in it. Such 
a treaty would found The Hague Court 
on solid ground and make it an integral 
part of the world’s judicial machinery. 
However narrow its jurisdiction, the fact 
that it had a clearly defined jurisdiction 
and power of acting in that jurisdiction, 
as other courts act in theirs, would be the 
first step in the direction of broadening 
its jurisdiction and enlarging its powers. 

Nations that are very far forward in 
the arbitration movement and _ very 
friendly to each other would put many 
questions in the treaties between them, 
while nations that are more backward, or 
that still harbor bad feeling toward each 
other would reserve more questions for 
trial on the field of battle. As they rise in 
their attitude toward each other and as 
the Court shows itself worthy of trust, 
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they would include more and more ques- 
tions in the treaties subsequently nego- 
tiated. Limiting these treaties so that 
they expire at a stated time, unless re- 
newed by mutual consent, removes all 
reasonable objection to concluding them 
in this form. It would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter to have them run until terminated by 
one of the contracting powers, on, say, 
six months’ notice. This would put the 
inertia of legislative bodies on the side 
of arbitration. It might be well also to 
allow for an appeal to arm from a de- 
cision of the Court affecting the inde- 
pendence or autonomy of the nation. It 
might be well also to insert a provision 
by which other nations could become 
parties to the arrangement by mere adop- 
tion of the treaty without entering into 
negotiation with each Power so doing. 
Holland has tried this in her treaty with 
Denmark, but that treaty is open to the 
objection that it binds the contracting 
Powers to arbitrate all questions, reserv- 
ing nothing for trial by war. The na- 
tions are not all ready to go so far. By 
providing that each nation may designate 
the questions it is willing to arbitrate, 
according to the terms of the treaty 
agreed upon and that upon this designa- 
tion the treaty becomes operative for 
those questions between that nation and 
all others that have or may designate the 
same questions as arbitrable, you have a 
simple system, easily made more effectual 
by individual national action, and with- 
out any difficulty of administration. 

The second question proposed by the 
American Arbitration Group is the 
formulation of a treaty of arbitration 
which is fit for a model because it gives 
The Hague Court jurisdiction over ques- 
tions included in it. Much thought must 
be given to the subject, however, before 
the Union meets at Brussels. Hence I 
suggest these ideas in order that public 
opinion may crystallize on the subject 
and guide the law makers in their work. 

The other question proposed by the 
American Group for discussion at the 
next session of the Union is, the basis 
for the International Congress. This 
question bears a direct relation to giving 
The Hague Court jurisdiction by treaties 
of arbitration. The right to try questions 
carries with it the necessity of having 
principles by which to try them. The 




















establishment of an International Con- 
gress must, therefore, follow close upon 
the general adoption of a treaty of arbi- 
tration, such as I have described. The 


Court, the Congress and the treaties will’ 


make a system of International Arbitra- 
tion which will become more perfect with 
time. The following is a basis on which 
an International Congress can be organ- 
ized : 

“1. An International Congress of two 
Houses, a Senate and a House of Deputies. 

“2. Each nation to have two Representatives 
in the Senate, and representation in the House 
of Deputies proportionate to its international 
commerce. 

“3. Each nation to choose and maintain its 
own Representatives in the International Con- 
gress, and to have power of recalling them at 
any time. The term of office to be eight years, 
unless otherwise fixed by each nation for its 
own Representatives. 

“4. Each member to have one vote. 

“ss. Majority to rule in all matters, and con- 
currence of both Houses necessary. ‘ 

“6. Each nation to have the right to with- 
draw at any time from the Congress. 

“9. The territoria] and political integrity of 
each nation represented in the Congress to be 
respected by all nations represented. 

“8. Deliberations of the Congress to be con- 
fined to matters which directly affect .inter- 
course between nations, and its resolutions lim- 
ited to the declaration of general rules or prin- 
ciples for the conduct of such intercourse, and 
these resolutions to be recognized as law by the 
nations, unless they are vetoed by an agreed 
number of national Parliaments. 

“og. Each nation to treat all other nations on 
equal terms in matters of commerce, whether 
they be or be not represented in the Interna- 
tional Congress; except that any nation can 
raise a commercial barrier against any other 
nation equivalent to such other nation’s tariff 
wall. 

“to. While remaining in the Congress, each 
nation to have the right to arm itself according 
to its own judgment. 

“11. War to remain a lawful mode of action 
in any dispute, except as the several nations 
agree to refer controversies to arbitration by 
special or general treaties of arbitration. 

“12, The armed forces of all the nations rep- 
resented to be at the service of the Congress for 
enforcement of any decree rendered by The 
Hague Court, according to treaties of arbitra- 
tion.” 

The idea in allowing withdrawal is 
(1) that this would induce the nations to 
enter into such a Congress much sooner, 
(2) it would prevent the Congress from 
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taking any steps not generally approved, 
thus tending to preserve the Union and 
to go forward only as fast as all the 
members are ready to move, and (3) it 
would prevent war over the desire to go 
out, if such a desire should be engendered 
by what was done by the International 
Court or Congress. 

The idea in providing for the veto or 
nullification of acts of the International 
Congress by the law-making bodies of 
the constituent nations is that the Union 
is worth more than the adoption of any 
particular law at a given time. If strong 
opposition to any proposed law for the 
nations develops anywhere it will mani- 
fest itself in some national parliament. 
And if the opposition is not strong 
enough to dominate one or more nations 
the proposed idea deserves to become a 
law for the nations when adopted by 
Congress, in which all nations have rep- 
resentatives. 

This, provision is really a right applica- 
tion to international affairs of the mod- 
ern doctrine of initiative and referendum. 
It will prevent the development of a de- 
sire to break up the Union. 

The idea in providing for armament 
by each nation according to its own judg- 
ment is this: Nations would not yet know 
how far to trust each other’s faithful ob- 
servance of these compacts, even after 
they are made. No military or naval 
power being provided for the Interna- 
tional Body, and each nation remaining 
free to arm as its fears may suggest, 
there is no reason for delaying the forma- 
tion of this Union. Once formed on this 
basis it will immediately begin to demon- 
strate its trustworthiness and its neces- 
sity to our modern life. And as confi- 
dence increases armament will decrease, 
until in due time there will be no fear 
and no danger of the violation of na- 
tional rights, and then the armaments 
will dwindle to a mere international po- 
lice power. 

The idea of providing for war between 
the members is this: Experience has 
taught the necessity of doing so. The 
British Parliament came into being in 
the thirteenth century. The right of an 
English citizen to try questions affecting 
his title to land, by personal encounter 
with the adverse claimant, remained until 
the 22d day of June, 1819. Then it was 
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abolished. The International Congress 
must come into being and approve itself 
worthy of preserving the cherished 
rights of nations before they will consent 
to the abolition of the right to protect 
themselves by their own powers. 

It took 600 years for the British Par- 
liament to rise to the point of prohibiting 
violent trial of any question by the citi- 
zens. It may take 600 years or only 600 
months for a similar development in in- 
ternational government. But it will cer- 
tainly take some time. Therefore, provi- 
sion must be made for this as a suitable 
safety valve. 

This Congress being organized on the 
idea that every nation represented in it 
has the right to perpetual Home Rule or 
Local Self-Government, and to due rep- 
resentation in the larger political body 
of which it has become a member, these 
rights will be guaranteed to every nation 
by every nation represented in the Con- 
gress. If the guaranty is kept faith- 
fully what more can any nation hope to 
justly obtain or maintain by its own 
armed forces? With freedom to go 
armed against possible treachery, why 
not accept the guaranty and make a trial 
of a system of International Arbitration? 
Every nation has to prepare to protect 
itself without any such guaranty as 
things now stand. 

With an International Congress or- 
ganized on this basis there would be a 
working political Union of Nations, very 
feeble in power, but rightly organized 
and sure to grow in usefulness and in 
favor with the people of all nations. And 
in due time it would become perfect in 


form and accomplish for nations what a 
Federal Union like ours accomplished 
for the constituent States. 

This would take a long time, but that 
is not a reason against making a proper 
beginning. It is a reason, on the contrary, 
for making the earliest possible begin- 
ning. For the sooner the work is begun 
the sooner it will be ended, and neither 
peace nor real prosperity can permanent- 
ly come to any nation until this work is 
ended. 

It required a century and a war for the 
United States Congress to find its proper 
place among the political institutions of 
the world. As the day came for its crea- 
tion, so the time has now come for creat- 
ing the International Congress. As the 
one grew, so will the other. The business 
of the men of to-day is to form the one 
while they are doing what they can to 
bring the other to perfection. Sur-. 
rounded as we are by the conflicts which 
fill the world with terror and resolved to 
do all that is possible to change this 
chaos into law and order, we can get 
strength for work that lies immediately 
before us by looking up to the hights of 
these great things fully brought to pass. 
In this way we get light on the path im- 
mediately ahead. This reveals also the 
significance in the great plan of the ac- 
tion we are called upon to take now, 
whether it seems great or small. The 
supreme question becomes, Is it in the 
right direction? If so, be it a small ora 
great.step, it must be taken. The step 
now to be taken is to stand for this as the 
final outcome and to stand steadfastly for 
it until it is accomplished. 

New York City, 


~ 
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Russian Literature and the War 


BY SOPHIE WITTE 


[Miss Sophie Witte, author of ““My Romance” and other brilliant stories, is tie 
sister of the eminent Russian statesman, Sergius Witte, President of the Council of 


Ministers and ex-Minister of Finance. 


Herman Bernstein (author of “In the Gates of 


Israel” and the translator of Chekhov’s and Gorky’s stories), to whom the following 
letters were written, has made the translation for THE INDEPENDENT, and we print im- 
mediately following Miss Witte’s letter to Mr. Bernstein the article that accompanied 


it.—EpIror. ] 


. . I have not written to you all this 
while because I felt completely crushed by all 
the grave calamities that have befallen poor 
Russia. The heart is aching, one does 
not feel like thinking of anything, one does 


not feel like doing anything. I am sending you. 


a letter devoted mainly to Leonid Andreyev’s 
new story, “ Red Laughter.” This is a remark- 
able story. The title, “ Red Laughter,” 
refers, in my opinion, to the bloody irony of 
war over all human ideals. Pg? 

I shall write you of Gorky’s new play, “ The 
Cottagers,” in my next letter. 

Stagnation has been felt in our literature of 
late. This is to be explained by the strange 
and terrible period which we Russians are 
going through at present. Moral repose is ab- 
solutely essential to mental work, and there 
is just such chaos in the soul of every Rus- 
sian as in Russia itself. No one knows what 
the next day will bring. All thirst for peace, 
and yet all expect war. _. Such heavy 
clouds have come over Russia that we do not 
know where to look for light. 


URING the past few months there 
appeared in Russian literature 
several interesting productions of 

well-known authors, who have dared to 
fight against the sword with their pens. 
Of all these works, Leonid Andreyev’s 
short story, “ Red Laughter,” produces 
a particularly powerful impression. 
What a strange title and what a terrible 
story! The reader’s eyes see nothing but 
red, and it seems as tho it was written 
not with ordinary ink, but with real hu- 
man blood, shed in such monstrous 
measure in Manchuria, where Leonid 
Andreyev wrote his story. 


This story is composed of a series of - 


brief scenes, made up of fragments of 
the impressions of an artillery officer. 

The first fragment of the first impres- 
sion begins thus: 

Madness and Horror: 

The officer is seized with this sensation 


. 


The work of my brother is meanwhile only 
the work of Sisyphus. The saying that “One 
man alone on the battlefield is not a warrior” 
(One man cannot make headway against 
many) is perfectly true of him at present. 
But, of course, a thunder may crash suddenly 
from beyond the clouds and turn ever com- 
pletely the present situation. 

Russian society looks with suspicion upon 
the present promised reorganization. Upon 
the conferences of the Council of Ministers it 
looks as upon Penelope’s rug with which she 
held back the impatience of her suitors de- 
manding from her an answer. Even as with 
Penelope’s rug, that which is done by the 
Council openly is later undone secretly. This 
is the opinion of Russian society. 

The rumors to the effect that my brother is 
to retire are without foundation whatever. So 
long as there will be strength in him for strug- 
gle he will struggle for the good of his fath- — 
erland, which he loves passionately. 

SopH1e WITTE. 


of madness and horror at first during the 
retreat of the Russian army from Liao 
Yang. The army marched for ten hours” 
in succession without stopping, not even 
to pick up their fallen comrades. It was 
terribly, hopelessly, painfully hot. The 
sun was so immense, so fiery and so ter- 
rible, as tho the earth had come near it 
and begun to burn with a terrible, merci- 
less fire. The immense, near, terrible 
sun lit upon every barrel of the guns, 
upon every metallic shield, thousands of 
small, dazzling suns; and from every 
where, from both sides and from below, 
they flashed into the officer’s eyes, fiery- 
white, sharp, like the point of white-hot 
spears. And the burning heat penetrated 
the very depth of his body, his bones, his 
brains, and sometimes it seemed to him 
that it was not his own head that shook 


‘upon his shoulders, but that it was some- 


thing strange and terrible—a strange 
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heavy globe. All were silent, as tho an 
army of mute people were moving, and 
when some one fell, he fell silently, and 
others, stumbling over his body, also fell 
silently. Some rose, and, without look- 
ing around, marched on, as tho these 
mute people were also deaf and blind. 

And here, amid these strange, terrible 
surroundings, the officer suddenly re- 
called his home; the cozy corner in his 
cabinet, a piece of light blue wall paper, 
a bottle of cold water on the table. In 
the adjoining room were his wife and 
son. . . . Recalling this he felt like 
crying out, but instead of this he merely 
lifted his hands in silence and started off 
anning, not knowing whither and 
wherefore. Unexpectedly he found him- 
self upon a rock. And there, sitting upon 
the rough and hot rock, exhausted from 
the heat and from fatigue, he realized for 
the first time something very important 
and very terrible; he realized that he was 
a madman, and that all these thousands 
of people, marching past him in silence, 
dulled from fatigue, were also madmen. 

Of the later impressions which influ- 
enced the officer’s mind the following is 
the most characteristic: 

Not leaving his battery for a moment 
during three days and three nights in 
succession, he dozed off standing: on his 
feet. He dreamed of his house, of the 
piece of light-blue wall paper, and, on 
the table, instead of the bottle of water, 
stood a lighted lamp with a green shade. 
: Soon he would see his wife and 
his son. But at this moment he 
was awakened by something and he 
opened his eyes. Before him stood a 
young volunteer, with an unusually pale, 
beardless face. The officer was inter- 
ested by this unfamiliar face, which was 
so pale, so frightened, yet smiling. “ Are 
you afraid?” asked the officer, gently. 
Instead of replying the young volunteer 
only laughed, forcedly, evidently at- 
tempting to conceal and to drive away 
from himself by his laughter his mad 
fright; and suddenly something inex- 
plicable, something monstrous took 
place: the officer was swung aside—and 
that was all—and before his eyes, in the 
place of the frightened, pale face, lay 
something short, blunt, red, and from it 
blood was gushing as from an uncorked 
bottle. And in this short, red, streaming 
object there was still heard the laughter 


—tred laughter. And since that 
minute the officer seeméd to see and hear 
Red Laughter wherever he saw blood. 

The sensation of madness and horror 
seized upon the officer with particular 
power on that terrible night when a 
physician took him away, almost by 
force, to pick up the wounded that re- 
mained on the battlefield after the battle 
of the day before. Upon this field, which 
was strewn with the bodies of the killed 
and wounded, stood an even, unbroken 
moan. 

This moan reminded one simulta- 
neously of the crackling of grasshop- 
pers on the summer meadow, of the 
hopeless crying of children, and of the 
squealing of castaway and freezing 
puppies. The officer had heard many 
moans and cries, but this moaning was 
unlike anything he had ever heard. It 
seemed to him that the earth itself, 
soaked with blood, was moaning, that 
the sky was moaning, that the air was 
moaning, that the terrible night was 
moaning, with each particle of its be- 
ing. 

The wounded were swarming and 
crawling over the field like sleepy crabs 
let out from a basket. Some were 
voiceless and obedient, others howled, 
cursed and shouted. A train was filled 
with wounded, and all the clothes of 
the officer who helped the physician 
and his assistants to carry them into 
the train were soaked with blood, as 
tho he was standing for a long time in 
a bloody rain. The train went away 
and the officer remained alone on the 
field. The moaning did not subside. 
It came from everywhere to the officer, 
and like a sharp, icy, endless needle it 
entered into his brains and moved slow- 
ly back and forth, back and forth. . . . 

Later, during a very strange battle, 
when, through a certain inexplicable 
fatal error, the Russians fired upon their 
own, both of the officer’s legs were shot 
off. While he lay in the lazaretto he 
despaired and bewailed bitterly his legs, 
“his dear legs, which were so swift, so 
strong. . . .” But gradually his feel- 
ing of keen despair gave way to a pro- 
found and constant sense of unbearable 
longing—longing for home: 

“T want to go home. ... I 
want to go home,” he was 
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forever repeating by day and by night. 

At last he is at home! Here his joy 
of returning to his family is darkened 
because his family does not share this 
joy. He feels so happy to sit at home, 
before a real samovar, surrounded by 
his nearest and dearest people. He talks 
without pausing; he laughs, jests, and 
these dissatisfied people maintain silence 
and smile only forcedly. And their faces 
are all pale, strange. All this upsets the 
unfortunate, psychically deranged crip- 
ple; he grows very melancholy. But joy 
returns to him when they begin to make 
his bed, a real, beautiful bed, which he 
had bought before his wedding. They 
put down a clean sheet, then they shook 
the pillows into proper shape turned up 
the blanket ; he looked upon this solemn 
ceremony, and in his eyes stood tears 
from joyous laughter. Here an unex- 
pected, terrible mad scene took place. 
It began when the officer’s wife screamed 
as they scream only on the battlefield. 
She fell down near her husband, hiding 
her head at his cut off legs, now with- 
drawing from them with horror, now 
again clinging to them, kissing the frag- 
ments of his legs and crying: 

“You were’so handsome, young! 
. . . Howcruel people are! ... 
What for? Who needed it?” 
Her screams brought everybody else 
into the room—his mother, his sister, 
his brother and the nurse. And all were 
talking, rolling on the floor, and weep- 
ee. GF, His brother cried out: 
“We'll all lose our minds! We'll all 
lose our minds!” The mother crawled 
at the son’s armchair; she was no 
longer weeping now; she cried hoarse- 
ly and beat her head against the wheels 
of the chair. 

And there stood the clean bed, with 
the blanket turned up—the same bed 
which the officer had bought before his 
wedding. 

Leonid Andreyev’s story ends with his 
hero-officer, who returned from the war 
a cripple and psychically deranged, los- 
ing his reason completely and then dying. 
Before the war had broken out he was 
a literary man, and now, having lost his 
reason completely, he continues diligently 
his former, favorite work. For many 
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hours in succession, by day and by night, 
he is writing his new work. He writes 
with a dry pen and the sheets of clean 
paper remain clean, but by their ominous 
emptiness they speak more of the mad- 
ness and horror of the war than all that 
has been written about it by the wisest 
men. 

Of: several other new literary produc- 
tions calculated to call forth in Russian 
society a protest against the war, two 
stories stand out prominently for their 
artistic qualities: “ The Secret,” by the 
gifted young writer, Chirikov, and 
“ Penitence,” by Olga Shapir, a writer 
long known in Russia. 

In “The Secret” Chirikov tells how 
people are hiding from a certain poor 
woman the fact that her only son was 
killed in the war. The son was buried 
long ago, and the mother is completely 
occupied with worry over him. She 
thinks of nothing else. She speaks of 
nothing but of her son; she is worrying 
that perhaps he has not enough tea, 
sugar, cigarets. She writes to him every 
day. These letters are full of tenderness 
and of touching anxiety. She is forever 
saying mass for his health, and she often 
passes the whole night in prayer, kneeling 
before the images, which are dimly il-. 
lumined by a flickering oil lamp. The 
prayers of the poor mother for the pres- 
ervation of the life of her only son, who 
isalready dead, are sincere and passionate. 

What can be simpler than this? And 
yet by its truthfulness and lifelikeness 
it produces a most powerful impression 
and moves the reader to tears. 

Olga Shapir’s story is altogether dif- 
ferent. It cannot move the reader to 
tears, but it must surely set the reader 
thinking. 

A young ensign, starting out to the 
war with his regiment, stops on the way 
ataremote friary, where his older brother, 
Maxim, was sentenced to stay and do 
penance. At the time of the meeting 
of the brothers in the friary a painful and 
very stormy scene, on account of the 
war, ensues between them. The ensign 
considers war as a sacred and noble af- 
fair, and Maxim proves that war is a 
sin and a crime. The ensign imagines 
himself a future hero, and Maxim calls 








him a future murderer. The youthful 
warrior cannot bear such an insult, and 
in his vehemence he exclaims: 

“You are a murderer! You; not I.” 
Maxim had a few years ago, indeed, 
killed a woman out of jealousy, for which 
he was put into the friary for repentance. 
“ And I will fight for my fatherland, for 
its honor and glory, I will do only my 
moral duty!” “ Every one who kills is 
a murderer; it makes no difference why 
and whom he kills,” replies Maxim to 
his brother, and. then in vehement and 
convincing terms he proves to him that 
all words of honor and of duty in this 
case are a lie, with which people are try- 
ing to deceive themselves. It is either 
life or death. Where there is death, 
there can no longer be any life. He who 
killed another has also killed himself. 

Maxim suffers terribly because of the 
crime he had committed, and he warns 
his brother from committing a still more 
terrible crime. He had killed one woman 
who had done him so much wrong, and 
his brother would kill scores, hundreds 
of innocent people: 

“You will also kill a young, hand- 
some, happy and noble young man like 
yourself—one who, like you, is also the 


In times of old, when ladies 
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“T love; my dove; 
“ Mine, thine; ” “ go, wo; 
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But now, for women, no more 
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favorite of his mother, who lives but for 
| er 

Maxim’s words filled the young en- 
sign’s soul with chaos. His feelings and 
his thoughts become confused. He 
knows no longer where falsehood is and 
where truth is. Hero and murderer, 
heroism and crime suddenly blend into 
one another. The officer, confused and dis- 
concerted, goes to church to attend mass 
before starting off, and there, instead of 
praying for his well being and health, he 
weeps and prays’ to God to send him 
death, because his death would save the 
lives of scores of those people of whom 
Maxim spoke to him—and it would free 
him from a life made unbearable by the 
consciousness that he took other people’s 
lives. 

Literary productions have always ex- 
erted a great influence upon Russian 
society, and let us hope that now the 
energetic campaign against the war. 
started by the best literary powers in 
Russia, .will produce the desired effect. 
and will compose a unanimous chorus of 
the separate voices shouting bravely: 

“Down with the war, down with the 
‘red laughter!’” 


Opgssa, Russia. 
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The Metamorphosis of the Valentine 


BY HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK 


frail and fair 


Were wooed in castle halls by warriors brave; 
And every man, they say, was beauty’s slave, 
And many a maiden died of love’s despair, 
Then Valentines were born—( 
Then rime and rhythm united message gave: 

ah me!” “’tis she! ” they rave, 


“ce 


twas in the air! ”)— 


save, grave;” “her golden hair! ” 


“ ladies frail,” 


The twentieth century asks its valentine; 
And rime and rhythm must tell another tale; 





No use have we (they say) for “ mine and thine,” 
Instead of lover fond, ’tis “ friend ” or “ brother,” 


But, sisters, there’s one gain; we now love one another. 
MALDEN, Mass. 




















































Bryn Mawr and Harvard 


BY ZILLAH M. SHERMAN 


[Our readers will remember an article we printed a year or two ago from Miss 


Sherman, entitled ‘‘ A Seminar.” 


While any university graduate of our Eastern institu- 


tions of learning will discover the truth beneath the satire of the article, we are not 
yet ready to believe the types of college “atmosphere” here portrayed are prevailing, 
certainly not in our Western State Universities—Ep1rTor. ] 


Leon tried to penetrate the news- 

paper bulwark~ protecting her 
husband between swallows of his morn- 
ing coffee. “ Will you hear it?” With 
a lingering look at the quotations of the 
stock market, Mr. Leon vouchsafed the 
somewhat ungracious assent : 

“Oh, I suppose so—what’s she want 
now—money? That’s usually the bur- 
den of that scapegrace WHarry’s com- 
munications—why,” glancing over the 
mail, “ here’s one from the boy now, but 
it can wait—sail ahead, Helen.” 

“ BryN Mawr COLLgGE, 
Merion HALL. 
“My Dearest MAMMA: 

“How I should like to step in for a 
moment to-night and see you, but, tho 
I miss you so much, yet I’m so busy that 
I haven’t really the time to be homesick ; 
for, indeed, I am just rushed with my 
college duties. I wish you could see my 
rooms, they’re just sweet, and all the 
time I like my roommate better. She’s 
been at Bryn Mawr nearly two years 
and knows all about college life; and 
Alice says that I take to it quite natu- 
rally. I hope papa will not think that 
I’ve been extravagant in fixing up my 
rooms, I tried to be economical. Alice 
calls them bachelor girl’s quarters, and 
I’ve made up my mind that I shall always 
live in this way. Alice says there is no 
reason why girls should not live in this 
independent, free manner. 

“And to think, mamma, that I’m 
actually here at Bryn Mawr! Oh, I feel 
so dignified and scholarly in the cap and 
gown! It’s just lovely to wear this stu- 
dent’s uniform, different from the rest of 
the world. But it makes me feel sad 
that every one cannot be students, but 
Dr. Haines says—and, oh, she’s such a 
brilliant woman, she’s Professor of 


‘ ‘| AMES, a letter from Agnes.” Mrs. 


Greek, you know, and has degrees from 





all over the world—that there must be 
some people to do the common work of 
the world so as to release scholars from 
its slavery, thus enabling them undis- 
turbed to pursue their elevating line. 
But what spare time I can get from my 
studies I’m going to devote to the Col- 
lege Settlement, for I realize that it must 
be of great benefit to these poor creatures 
—oh, I feel so sorry for them—just to 
come in contact with those who have 
studied. And isn’t it unselfish in college 
bred people to go down into these mean 
districts? And Dr. Haines approves, too, 
of this idea of elevating the poor, for, she 
says, if left to their own short-sighted 
notions they might band together and 
destroy all the colleges and universities, 
so I intend earnestly to try to make them 
see the advantages of education. 

“Now, mamma dear, don’t worry . 
about my health. Of course, I study 
very hard, the scholarship at Bryn Mawr 
is real! But I have a walk every day, 
besides spending an hour in the ‘ Gym.’ 
Dr. Mary Horner, who has charge or 
it, says that we Bryn Mawr girls should - 
show in every way, physically as well as 
mentally, that we can compete on equal 
terms with our brothers. As for Alice, 
she can do anything in the ‘ Gym.’ 

“But you should see how the girls 
work here. And at any rate they say 
the examinations at Bryn Mawr are as 
difficult as those at Harvard—doesn’t 
that show whether the brain of a woman 
isn’t just as good as that of man? The 
other day a lot of us girls were compar- 
ing some Harvard questions with some 
of Bryn Mawr’s, and we concluded that 
ours were even more severe—wonder 
what Harry would say to that! 

“Such an inspiring thing is it to see 
the girls in cap and gown passing back 
and forth to the lecture rooms. They 
look so earnest and studious. It all fills 
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me with such an ambition to be a scholar, 
and do you know, mamma, that I’m even 
thinking of a Ph.D.! Yes, far off, see- 
ing that I’ve just begun working for an 
A.B. But Dr. Haines is my ideal. I con- 
fess to being a little afraid of her. She 
is so absorbed in her work that she 
doesn’t seem to live in the world at all. 
When she comes into the. lecture room 
she doesn’t seem to see any of us. She 
is a great specialist. But, never having 
been to college, you perhaps don’t realize 
what that means. Poor, dear mamma, 
you’ve just had a home life, haven’t you? 
Alice and I have decided that we shall 
never marry, but we are going to study 
all our lives, and give our whole atten- 
tion to higher things. This morning we 
spent the whole Greek period over one 
disputed line of the text, and it sounded 
so learned to hear this one and that one 
quoting her scholarly authorities, French, 
German, English, etc., for various read- 
ings of this passage. I begin to see the 
more uncertainty there is in regard to 
a text, the better chance is there for col- 
legiate work. 

“And there are so many graduate 
students here, some working for A.M.s 
and some for Ph.D.s. And Dr. Haines 
says that one really has no pretentions 
to scholarship until one has a Ph.D. You 
see, mamma, here the ideas of scholarly 
work are very serious and earnest, and 
I guess that a Ph.D. from Bryn Mawr 
would entitle you to a position anywhere. 
Oh, I’m so glad I came to Bryn Mawr, 
perhaps if I hadn’t I should never have 
known the real meaning of scholarship! 
It’s such a wonderful thing to be a 
scholar, and I am going to live for that! 

“What do you hear from Harry— 
bad boy, not a word have I heard from 
him, tho I’ve written him twice in spite 
of all the study I have to do. How I 
should love to see him make a good rec- 
ord as a student, but I am afraid that he’s 
a little frivolous, not quite as earnest 
about study as he should be. 

“ Now, my dearest mamma, I am look- 
ing forward to the time when you will 
visit me here, and then you can see for 
yourself what a scholarly place Bryn 
Mawr is. Alice says she is dying to 
know you, for she thinks your picture is 
just the sweetest thing, and I. told her 
it was just like you. Now, mamma dear, 


you and papa will understand if I fail to 
write sometimes it is owing to the fact 
that I have so much studying to do, and, 
of course, you realize that it cannot be 
neglected for ordinary things. Well, it 
is nearing ten and I must to my Greek, 
so adieu, 

“With love to papa and yourself, 

“ AGNES HamILton Leon.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Mr. Leon, “ now 
let’s hear what the boy has to say.” 

“ HARVARD. 
“ DEAR FATHER: 

“Why didn’t I write home last week— 
thought I did. Mammy needn’t worry 
about me; never better in my life; am 
getting an awful chest on me, full a quar- 
ter of an inch larger. Of course, I’m 
‘improving my opportunities. And I’m 
not so slow, either. Sailed through my 
exam. all right—course I was coached 
a little, lots of the fellows are, save some 
of those tiresome grinds. “ Wasting my 
time,” now don’t you think it. I am not 
particularly stuck on flunks myself, and 
Gee! didn’t I have to study at Exeter. 
But down there the profs. were strict. 
But here they put a man on his honor. 
Oh, by the way, I wonder if mammy 
knows that Bess London is here at Rad- 
cliffe—girls better go to their own col- 
leges, they ain’t wanted here. Agnes 
seems to be jollily happy at Bryn Mawr. 
I am looking forward to the great foot- 
ball game Wednesday between Harvard 
and Pennsylvania. I'll bet on Harvard 
every time; mighty strong captain that 
of our team; that Campbell played last 
year at right end and was shifted to left 
end; he weighs 168 pounds, stands 5 
feet 7 inches in hight, and has a dandy 
record, and the coming game with the 
Penn team will be immense. I don’t 
take a back seat myself in football, and 
with practice I shouldn’t be surprised if 
I got on the team before I graduate— 
am willing to work to get there, I tell you. 
Great time Wednesday, better run down, 
pap, and see it. Wish mammy would 
send me some more pillows and any little 
fixings she happens to think of; my 
rooms are great. Oh, by the way, send 
me another 25 right away quick, will 
you? 

“Lots of love to mammy, 

“ HARRY.” 
PHILaDELpuia, Pa. 
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Why I Returned to the Ministry 


BY A SOCIALIST 


HE editor of THe INDEPENDENT 
asks me to be personal. I will be 
so and state that I was a clergy- 

man in a small liberal church in the Far 
West. I became converted to the. Great 
Hope. The Church seemed to me a rich 
man’s tomb in which was buried a cruci- 
fied Christ. I believed there would be a 
resurrection, but not from inside the 
tomb. I believed—I believe now—that 
a Power from without and from above 
must roll away the stone. I left the 
Church to preach Socialism. I went into 
Socialist politics and succeeded. All 
through the West and on occasional cam- 
paigns in the East I harangued and 
preached, usually to large audiences, 
sometimes in opera houses or ordinarily 
in lecture rooms, small or great, fre- 
quently in churches, more than once in 
halls of legislature, repeatedly in schools 
and colleges, once in a Hebrew synagog. 
I had a ready hearing. I was the Wan- 
dering Light. I certainly wandered, and 
my heart, if not my audience, was filled 
with light. Those years—they were 
more than ten—were my wanderjahre. 
I did not end them because I failed. I 
became to an extent a master workman 
in words, words, words. I could talk 
more times a day than I could eat. It 
was cheaper. I made many converts. 
And by very strenuous work I kept my- 
self and my small family out of need. 

But notice this effect upon myself and 
upon others. I was, in every sense, ex- 
cept that of thought, uprooted. I had a 
deep thought-root, going back through 
Karl Marx to Moses and to Plato and to 
“Lord Christ.” But I had no other 
earth-root. 

I had no economic root. I paid my 
bills and my family’s bills—that is more 
than all Socialists can say—but I had to 





do it by continual change of base. The 
Socialist lecturer must ever away and 
away “to fresh woods and pastures 
new.” He plays usually at one-night 
stands. I know of no Socialist audience 
which continuously supports a lecturer. 
And this, unfortunately, was the least 
evil. Socialism is not a scheme, but a 
philosophy ; yet it gives birth to a thou- 
sand schemes—nay, to as many schemes 
as there are Socialists. There were cast 
last year in the United States 408,230 
Socialist votes. There are probably half 
a million Socialist schemes hatched in the 
United States each year. This is a con- 
sérvative estimate, because it does not 
sufficiently allow for the women. Social- 
ists’ wives usually spend their lives re- . 
straining their husbands from risking all 
the family living upon these schemes. 
Man, not woman, is the creator. 
Woman is the destroyer of Utopias. 
Nevertheless, the true Socialist, man or 
woman, will scheme. Now most of these- 
schemes are of necessity schemes for 
making money. This is not so much for 
self as for the cause, the party, the fam- 
ily (often put third). The Socialist is a 
born optimist. But he is rarely a born 
opportunist. Most of his schemes fail. 
This is a conservative estimate, and the 
cure for his bad schemes is more 
schemes. Consequently change of base, 
if one has no economic root, means almost 
inevitable change of scheme. To the So- 
cialist lecturer who has not inherited, - 
made or married money this is a neces- 
sity of the situation. I changed my plans, 
not because I was fickle, but of com- 
pulsion. To most of them I held on too 
long. When head winds blow he who 
would reach his destination must con- 
tinually tack. The Socialist usually sails 
against the wind and therefore changes 
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his course. The easy people who sail 
with the wind do not change their course 
and win the reputation of being stead- 


fast. Most rich men and comfortable 
people are very steadfast. I won the 
name of being changeable. I doubt if 


many of those who criticised the changes 
have stuck to their main end more stead- 
ily than I. Not many have sailed closer 
to the wind. 

But lack of economic base was not all. 
I had no home base. My home was the 
car, and I could not always afford a Pull- 
man. The world was my home; to do 
good was my religion; but I had no 
chimney-corner for a rainy night. I 
owned no plot of ground recognized as 
mine, save one little bit of earth, three 
feet by two, in a field where they bury 
strangers. 

Nor had I a family root. My wife up- 
held my theories, criticised my schemes 
and consented to my practice; but most 
of the time I was away from her. They 
who live to talk must talk to live. Often 
through those ten years I had to speak 
thirty nights a month in order to pay 
board bills for thirty days. I did it, but 
habitually I was away from my family. 
One day my little daughter said to her 
mother: “‘ Mamma, we have a husband, 
but nobody would ever know it.” That 
was the beginning of the end of my lec- 
turing. 

I had no professional root. Talking 
in a hall and then passing the hat—some- 
thing like the monkey which passes the 
hat after the organ has ta-ra-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ayed in the streets—can scarcely be 
called a profession, tho it is quite as hon- 
est as the man who gets $5,000 per year 
for talking in a chair, or $50,000 for talk- 
ing in a pulpit, or $500,000 for talking to 
a bench. Still it is not recognized as pro- 
fessional. Almost above all else, I had 
no deed root. What could I do? What 
can any Socialist lecturer do? I could 
not nationalize the railroads. J could not 
municipalize gas. J could not employ 
the unemployed. J could scarcely render 
help. Even my charity had to be talk. 
{ could not start a co-operative colony. 
Nor did I desire to. I have not at least 
that sin upon my shoulders. Socialism 
is not the dragging of enthusiasts out of 
the ordinary life into doubtful experi- 
ments. Socialism is the development of 
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the communal life of communities as they 
are. Colonies, at the best, are but co- 
operative individualism. What could / 
do? How could I “go do great deeds, 
nor dream them all day long ”? 

I am not underrating the power of . 
words. Many a man’s words are as good 
and as useful as his deeds. A true word 
bravely spoken may be a veriest deed. 
The Socialist lecturers of the world are 
making history and changing the course 
of empires. Nevertheless, deep within 
me has grown the belief that he who 
speaks must practice what he speaks, that 
the power of a speaker’s words are meas- 
ured first and foremost and invariably 
by his life, and that while the deed is 
not the life, the deed must spring from 
the life or the life be void; that he does 
not live nor teach who does not at least 
make some symbol of his heart’s faith. 
I longed to be back in the ordinary ranks, 
doing something well in the ordinary run, 
making something—lI cared little whether 
it was shoes or sermons. But I had been 
trained to be a sermon maker, not a shoe- 
maker. So I determined to stick to my 
last and become “ ordinary.” 

One day a little Western country 
church asked me to become its pastor. I 
said “ Yes,” and here I am an ordinary— 
very ordinary—minister. Even as a city 
man, if country bred, will sometimes late 
in life return to the country, and weary 
of the hurry and turmoil and artificiality 
of his city life, will, it may be, stretch- 
ing himself upon the green grass, stoop 
down and kiss the sward over the red 
soil—mother earth—so I, through with 
my harder jaunt, came back to mother 
Church. For let us not forget that, after 
all, for most of us, be we socialist or in- 
dividualist, orthodox or freethinker—for 
most of us the Church is mother of us all. 
Certainly she is the mother of Socialism. 
She is world’s first Great International— 
aye that, even tho money crazed she has 
driven out some of her children, or tho 
grief-frenzied many of them have thrown 
stones at the old home. 

And now in the old homestead am I 
able to practice Socialism more than I 
did? Yes, in the sense of being more one 
with the great mass, one with the whole, 
doing my daily work and helping on as 
best I can the development of the com- 
munal life. 
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Is the Church no more to me a rich 
man’s tomb? I think I have not changed 
my opinion on that point. I am under 
no delusions; I have no false hopes. I 
hope little from the Church till the great 
change come, and I say this even while I 
believe that the change will come and 
that the gates of death shall not prevail 
against it. ) 

Can I with intellectual honesty and 
soul-faith accept the creed of the 
Church? This is another question and 
worthy of another article; I can only say 
that for myself—I belong to a very lib- 
eral denomination—my trouble has never 
been with the Church’s creed but with 
its practice. Christianity would be well 
enough were it not for the Christians, 
even exactly as Socialism would do very 
well were it not for the Socialists. 


In the Church I am not always free to 
do or to say what i would, but in my ex- 
perience a clergyman is at least as free 
as the attorney dependent on corporation 
practice, or the teacher in a millionaire- 
endowed college or in a public school 
dependent on the consensus of a million 
votes. I believe he is more free than the 
workman employed by a great company 
and much more free than the so-called 
“independent producer” ground be- 
tween competition on the one hand and 
the Trust and the Labor Union on the 
other. Even the Sociaiist must serve his 
party, subject to recall. Few orators 
sway an audience unless they are first 
swayed by it. The truth is that no man 
is self-sufficient, independent. The man 
alone is what the Greeks called him— 
the i’dwc,—the idiot. Certainly I am 
freer in the Church than I was out of it. 


I am freer because I have a root, a 
simple living, a home, a family, a peace, 
pou sto. I do not have to keep chang- 
ing. Hence I can accomplish more. I 
can do more for Socialism. 

I do not lecture as much as I did in 


quantity, tho I still lecture. But I write 
more. I think I reach more people who 


are new to Socialism—more ordinary 
people, and these are the people whom 
we must reach if ever we are to have 
Socialism. The trouble with the Social- 
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ist lecture is that usually to it mainly the 
Socialists come. 

Do I advise everybody to become 
ministers? No. If I could make better 
shoes than I do sermons I would make 
shoes, but I think few would care for the 
shoes I should make; a few people do 
care for my sermons. They say that even 
the shoes that Tolstoy makes are none 
too good—not so good as his novels. I 
believe that every man should make what 
he can make best, be it sermons or shoes 
or novels. 

Only my point is that every man— 
especially every Socialist—can best serve 
his day and generation by sticking right 
to his work, whatever it be, and growing 
from that and by that into what he may. 
The purpose of this article will be at least 
in part accomplished if it deter any 
young clergyman or any young cobbler 
from giving up his regular work to 
preach Socialism. Preach it by all means 
—if it be a true Socialism and it be your 
gospel—but preach it from the pulpit or 
the bench. The lectures such men give 
are usually the best lectures. 

But would not Socialism suffer, would 
not the cause receive a setback, if all So- 
cialist lecturers should do this, if all 
those who are now giving all their time 
to Socialism, going up and down the 
land talking, lecturing, working—if all 
this were stopped would reforms come? 
Yes; if all work were stopped, but we 
do not propose this. We believe in thirty 
years in the carpenter’s shops and three 
in the public ministry. Let the Word 
follow the Deed. Let the Deed be the 
Word Incarnate. 

The editor has asked me to state facts. 
The cry of my little girl I must there- 
fore state had much to do with my recall 
to the ministry. But was it not a call 
from God? It called me to myself. It 
made me, I think, a better and, I believe, 
a more useful Socialist. Socialism is the 
March of the People. If we would march 
to victory it must be shoulder to shoul- 
der, all together, not by breaking ranks 
and going round by ourselves shouting 
to other people to be Socialists. I re-, 
turned to the ministry because I became 
converted to the practice of Socialism. 








The Indeterminate Sentence for Crime 


BY EUGENE SMITH 


{[Mr. Smith is a lawyer who has taken an interest in prison reform for many years. 
He is an officer of the National Prison Association since its organization and was sec- 
retary of the New York Prison Association for over twenty years, until this year, when 
he was made its president. He has read many papers on prison reform topics before 
these bodies, notably one on “ The Cost of Crime,” which was widely noticed.—Ebv1Tor. ] 


NTIL quite recent years the crimi- 
nal law has undergone no essen- 
tial change during many ages. 

Penal statutes and codes, from time im- 
memorial, have consisted of definitions 
of prohibited acts and have prescribed in 
each case a definite penalty. As the 
crimes and misdemeanors so defined dif- 
fer in gravity, the aim of the codes has 
always been to so adjust the punishment 
to the estimated enormity of the offense 
that the graver the crime the heavier 
shall be the punishment. To preserve 
this equilibrium in the apportionment of 
punishment to offense has always been 
the underlying principle in the develop- 
ment of the criminal law. Exact retribu- 
tion has been accepted as the ideal of 
justice and is the basis on which has 
rested the entire penal system for the 
treatment of crime. 

The attempt to realize this ideal has 
been far from successful. The widest 
variance has resulted in gauging the re- 
lation of penalty to offense. Thus, for 
example, the highest penalty for the very 
common crime of larceny is imprison- 
ment for two years in Louisiana and for 
twenty years in Connecticut; for perjury 
it is five years in New Hampshire, im- 
prisonment for life in Maine, death in 
Missouri, while in Delaware perjury is 
punishable only by a fine of $500 to 
$2,000, without any imprisonment at all. 
The severest punishment for forgery, is 
three years’ imprisonment in Delaware 
and imprisonment for life in New York. 
The average sentences for arson range 
from two years in Arkansas to seventeen 
and a half years in Rhode Island; for 
burglary, from one year and six months 
in New Mexico to eight years and four 
months in Georgia; for robbery, from 
one year and nine months in Delaware to 
twenty-two years in Alabama.* This 





* See “ Possible and Actual Penalties for Crime,” 
by F. H. Wines. 
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diversity of penalties for the same of- 
fense extends through the entire cata- 
logue of crimes ; it shows that the theory 
of retributive punishment is not a prac- 
ticable theory, but is one that effects un- 
equal and grossly unjust results and thus 
seriously weakens the moral force of the 
criminal law. 

The attempt to adjust the penalty for 
a defined crime to the guilt of the of- 
fender is not merely difficult; it is abso- 
lutely impossible of accomplishment. 
The crime is doubtless susceptible of ex- 
act definition, and such definitions are 
essential in every penal code; but the 
degree of guilt in the person committing 
the crime is not susceptible of definition 
or of human admeasurement. There are 
a thousand facts and circumstances, re- 
lating to the degree of provocation or 
temptation, the habits and natural tem- 
perament of the offender, the motives 
that controlled him, the environment of 
his past life, the extent of his intelligence, 
his inherited qualities, and countless in- 
dividual incidents, every one of which 
goes to aggravate or to palliate the guilt 
of that particular crime. The problem, 
from the very nature of the case, is in- 
soluble; it is beyond the compass of hu- 
man intelligence. 


' The absolute necessity of providing - 


for the differences of individual cases 
demanded some elasticity in the retribu- 
tive system. To prescribe a fixed and 
uniform penalty of eight years’ imprison- 
ment for assault with intent to kill, for 
instance, applicable alike to every case 
coming within the definition of that 
crime, regardless of the provocation or 
lack of provocation attending the assault, 
would be too revolting to common in- 
stincts of justice. The device was long 
since adopted of softening the rigidity 
of a uniform senience by enacting a 
minimum and a maximum term of im- 
prisonment for each crime punishable by 

















imprisonment—“ not more than ten nor 
less than five years,” “ not more than one 
year,” “not more than three years and 
not less than six months.” Expressions 
like these are found in almost every 
penal statute. They are designed to cast 
upon the judge conducting the trial the 
duty of measuring the prisoner’s guilt 
and of pronouncing a just sentence, the 
duration of which, the law decrees, must 
lie within the limits named. This im- 
poses upon the judge a cruel responsi- 
bility. He is required to form an estimate 
of guilt which involves a probing of the 
prisoner’s motives, character, training, 
temperament, opportunities—that lie open 
to omniscience alone—and that, too, on 
the most slender and inadequate data, 
for on a criminal trial these determina- 
tive facts and circumstances are not (and 
cannot be, except in the most superficial 
way) the subject of judicial investiga- 
tion. And so the most conscientious 
judge is compelled to make a haphazard 
guess, based upon the appearance and 
bearing of the prisoner and the scanty 
facts established by the testimony, and 
sO pronounces sentence—five years, or, it 
may be, twenty years. 

Besides this inherent difficulty of mak- 
ing bricks without straw, the commit- 
ment of the length of the sentence to the 
discretion of the judge introduces an- 
other personal equation into the case. 
The judge has a temperament as well as 
the prisoner. He may be constitutionally 
inclined to mercy, or, on the other hand, 
he may be habitually severe and even 
harsh in his judgments of men; his sym- 
pathies may be easily moved, or he may 
have an irritable, moody, stern temper. 
A prisoner arraigned before one judge 
may receive a sentence of two years, 
when it is certain that if tried before 
another judge he would have been con- 
demned for twenty years. All these in- 
equalities and uncertainties effect injus- 
tice; they cast discredit on the law and 
greatly impair its efficiency. 

It is the logical consequence of the 
retributive theory that when a convict 
has duly served his sentence he is said to 
have atoned for his offense; so far as the 
State is concerned he is purged of his 
crime and is entitled to regain his free- 
dom as.if he had never violated the law. 
This right to a discharge is an absolute 
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one and wholly irrespective of the con- 
vict’s character or purposes. It may be 
morally certain that he will immediately 
return to a life of crime; he may even 
avow openly his plans and intention to 
do so; still, the law has no provision for 
his further detention and, by the expira- 
tion of the term of his sentence, he be- 
comes ipso facto a free man. This is 
practically the most dangerous feature of 
the retributive system. Discharged con- 
victs now constitute by far the most 
hardened and desperate class of crimi- 
nals ; they are the experts, the instigators, 
the skilled leaders in criminal enterprises. 
And whenever a crime of unusual enor- 
mity shocks the public, investigation is 
generally sure to prove that the crime 
was planned and executed by ex-convicts. 
Not less than ten thousand felon con- 
victs are discharged from the prisons of 
the United States every year. By this 
vast army the retributive penal system is 
constantly replenishing the criminal 
class, renewing its strength, stimulating 
its energy and supplying it with experi- 
enced leaders. 

The defects in our penal system thus 
passed in review are the logical results 
of the retributive theory of punishment. 
Let the theory be subjected to a closer 
analysis: When a criminal is found 
guilty, why does the State condemn him 
to imprisonment? What justifies such 
imprisonment and what is the object to 
be attained by it? The State confines a 
convicted criminal in prison, according to 
the theory of retributive punishment, in 
order to make him suffer; the suffering 
is the penalty of his'crime, and when it 
has been prolonged to a degree com- 
mensurate with his guilt the prisoner is 
held to have paid the penalty and to be 
purged of the crime. Justice is then said 
to be satisfied and the incident is closed. 
The State, on the other hand, is held to 
have discharged its full duty when it has 
thus forced the prisoner to make atone- 
ment for his crime. 

This is a very narrow view of the re- 
lation of the State to crime, and a very 
false view of the ends of government by 
law. The State is justified in imprison- 
ing a convict on precisely the same 
ground that it is justified in confining in 
an asylum a lunatic who is suffering 
from violent mania, or in forcibly placing 











in a hospital a smallpox patient who is at 

large. The reason for the enforced re- 
straint in all such cases is the same; it is 
not safe for the community that these 
.persons should have their freedom. The 
motive properly governing the action of 
the State, the end to be attained, are in 
each case the same, namely: the protec- 
tion of the public. Not retributive pun- 
ishment, but public protection, is the 
legitimate aim and the sole end of gov- 
ernment in the treatment of crime and of 
criminals. 

The acceptance of this substitution in 
the fundamental aim of the whole crimi- 
nal law involves a revolutionary up- 
heaval of its entire structure relating to 
penalties. The question is no longer one 
about penalties, whether the prisoner 
shall suffer, how much or how long he 
shall suffer, when and how he shall atone 
for his crime: The only practical ques- 
tion is, What method of treating the con- 
vict will best serve the protection and 
well-being of the community ? 

To sentence a burglar at the time of 
his conviction to imprisonment for the 
term of five years is as irrational as it 
would be to send the lunatic to an asylum 
for the pre-ordained time of five years, or 
the smallpox patient to a hospital for 
exactly three weeks. The lunatic and the 
person afflicted with contagious disease 
must be confined until they are cured— 
until it is safe for the public that they be 
discharged. The same course is the only 
rational one to adopt for the criminal. 
To grant liberty to a convict without any 
reasonable ground of assurance that he 
will lead a law-abiding life is an act of 
suicidal folly; it is itself a crime com- 
mitted by the State against all its citi- 
zens. 

The indeterminate sentence has been 
devised in recognition of the principle of 
public protection as opposed to that of 
retribution. By this sentence a person 
convicted of crime is sentenced to im- 
prisonment—not for any fixed or definite 
term—but to imprisonment simply. The 
imprisonment is to continue until the 
prisoner shall have undergone such a 
change in his character, habits and pur- 
poses as to render it safe, in the judg- 
ment of a competent tribunal, to restore 
him to freedom. 

Of course, the indispensable concomi- 
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tant of the indeterminate sentence is a 
reformatory system of prison treatment. 
Confinement in prison affords protection 
to the public only while it lasts. Ef- 
fectual and permanent protection can be 
secured in but two ways: either the 
prisoner must never be restored to free- 
dom, or else he must be so reformed that 
he can, with safety to the public, be set 
at liberty. The latter alternative is not 
only the more humane; it is also the more 
economical, and on both grounds the 
protection and well-being of the public 
demand the reformation, as much as they 
demand the imprisonment, of the crimi- 
nal. There is hardly any other branch of 
science in which such useful and demon- 
strable results have been accomplished 
within the last thirty years as have been 
achieved in the science that deals with 
the administration of prisons. It has 
been fairly demonstrated that a large per- 
centage, much more than a majority, of 
all convicts can be so transfo1imed, 
through prison discipline and training, 
that they can safely be intrusted with 
freedom and that they will abstain from 
crime and lead industrious and honest 
lives. What these reformative methods 
are in detail, how they are applied and 
how they effect their end constitute a 
most interesting study. It is possible 
within the limits of the present article 
only to refer to one feature of them 
which closely bears upon the indeter- 
minate sentence: 

A cardinal principle of the reformative 
system is the individual treatment of 
prisoners. Every effort is made to gain 
and to record all available information 
regarding the past life of each prisoner. 
His life while in prison passes under 
close scrutiny, and the results of such 
observation are minutely recorded. 
Every convict is subjected to special 
treatment adapted to his capacity and 
having reference to his points of strength 
and of weakness; in numberless ways he 
is subjected to tests, and his successes 
and his failures are carefully noted in his 
record. By these methods the inmost 
character and purposes of the prisoner 
become unfolded to the prison officers; 
the system is so searching that shams 
and deceit are unavailing and are well- 
nigh impossible. Moral, industrial and 
educational agencies are constantly em- 
































ployed in the effort to develop in the 
prisoner habits of industry and thrift, 
principles of honesty, worthy aspirations 
and correct views of life. When it comes 
to the question of his fitness or unfitness 
for freedom the record of his life in the 
prison yields ample data upon which to 
found a judgment regarding his capacity, 
his power of self-control, the strength of 
his moral purposes—in a word, regard- 
ing his intention and his ability to lead 
an honest life. The decision can safely 
be intrusted to a board of experienced 
men acting in co-operation with the offi- 
cers of the prison, and the judgment ar- 
rived at can be formed with as much 
confidence in its correctness as, for ex- 
ample, in the decision of a body of physi- 
cians that an insane patient has recov- 
ered his sanity. 

It is the vital principle of the indeter- 
minate sentence that no convict should 
be discharged until he is fit for freedom. 
This principle is of inestimable value and 
is beneficent in the protection it gives not 
only to the public but to the convict him- 
self. However degraded or desperate, 
the criminal is still a weak human being; 
he needs restraint and uplifting influence 
from without; if left to himself he is sure 
to sink deeper in degradation and vice 
until he accomplishes his destruction. 
The worst fate that can befall such a 
being is to be turned adrift to wallow in 
the mire. 

The indeterminate sentence reverses 
the attitude of the State toward the 
criminal. Under the retributive theory 
the State presents itself to the wrong- 
doer as an avenging fury, pursuing him 
in order to inflict suffering upon him 
and, when it has wreaked its vengeance, 
casting him forth with nothing but 
threatenings for the future. This view 
of the State—and is it not justified? 
—serves to embitter the criminal; he re- 
gards society and all government em- 
bodied in the State as his worst enemy, 
to be defied and defeated. By the in- 
determinate sentence, on the other hand, 
the State presents itself to the criminal 
as a beneficent power, seeking his ameli- 
oration and aiming to rehabilitate him 
and restore him to manhood. 

In another way the indeterminate 
sentence is a most potent instrumentality 
toward the reformation of the convict: 
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Under this system the duration of the 
convict’s imprisonment is dependent 
upon the convict himself. None of the 
reformative agencies can be effective 
without his active co-operation. The in- 
stinctive love of freedom, the longing 
for release, constitute the strongest mo- 
tive that animates the prisoner. And 
when he is made to realize that he has to 
work out his own salvation and that the 
length of his imprisonment depends on 
his own exertions, the strongest possible 
stimulus is applied to him to surrender 
himself to the reformative influences that 
surround him. 

The indeterminate sentence is not 
properly applicable to every offense. 
Capital crimes, which incur the sentence 
of death or imprisonment for life, ought 
to be excepted from its operation. Such 
crimes import so frightful a danger to 
the community that the risk of their repe- 
tition by persons once convicted of them 
cannot safely be incurred. If peculiar 
circumstances can in any case justify the 
release even of a convict guilty of a capi- 
tal crime, the power to pardon vested in 
the Governor is plenary. It is also a 
question how far this form of sentence 
can be successfully applied to petty mis- 
demeanors. But for the great body of 
crime lying between the extremes at each 
end of the scale the indeterminate sen- 
tence is the most effective measure of 
public protection and the most useful 
instrumentality toward the _ convict’s 
reformation that has ever been devised. 

The indeterminate sentence is no 
longer a mere doctrinaire’s theory. It 
has now become firmly imbedded in 
American criminal jurisprudence. In 
modified forms, all of which, however, 
embody its vital principle, it has been in- 
corporated in the statutes of various 
States of the Union, notably New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota and 
Colorado. In most of these States the 
indeterminate sentence is agglutinated to 
the old penal codes by the provision that 
the term of imprisonment under it shall 
not be less than the shortest, and shall 
not exceed the longest, term prescribed 
by the codes for the offense committed. 
Such limitation between a minimum and 
a maximum term is not logically de- 
fensible, but until the system of reforma- 
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tory treatment (which is the necessary 
complement of this sentence) shall have 
become more fully matured and univer- 
sally adopted the limitation is probably 
a prudent one. 

Another essential concomitant of the 
indeterminate sentence is the feature of 
conditional release on parole. When a 
convict is deemed fit for release a situa- 
tion where he can have employment is 
procured for him through the efforts of 
his friends or through the agency of the 
State and he is sent there on probation. 
He remains for a term (generally six 
months) a ward of the State, still under 
sentence and under official supervision. 
If he falls into evil ways and seems to be 
gravitating back toward crime, he is re- 
arrested and returned to prison for fur- 
ther treatment. If he passes the proba- 
tionary period leading an honest life and 
demonstrating his intention and ability 
to abstain from crime, he obtains a final 
and absolute discharge. 
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The indeterminate sentence is distinc- 
tively an American institution. The State 
of New York has the honor of first incor- 
porating this form of sentence in effect- 
ive legislation. In the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira Z. R. Brockway 
developed the system and exhibited to 
the world a demonstration of its value. 
Among the States that have since 
adopted it are those which stand fore- 
most in power and influence, and there 
is reason to believe that the indeterminate 
sentence will ultimately become a funda- 
mental element in the criminal juris- 
prudence of all the States and of the 
Federal Government. 

In the universal adoption of the in- 
determinate sentence, with all that it 
logically involves, rests the strongest 


hope for final victory in the contest, 


which has hitherto been a losing contest, 
for the suppression of crime. 
New York Crry, 


Parliament and Persons in England 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE House of Commons has during 
the last two or three years been 
passing through a new and curi- 

ous phase of its existence. The policy 
of the Government, or perhaps it should 
rather be said, of the Prime Minister, has 
been apparently to impress on the repre- 
sentative chamber the lesson that the 
leaders of the Administration do not 
really care one way or the other about 
any decisions which the House may 
amuse itself by adopting. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Arthur Balfour, has got 
into the habit of absenting himself from 
the House altogether during the greater 
part of each sitting, and when he does 
enter the chamber appears to take little 
or no interest in its proceedings. Several 
important resolutions have lately been 
passed by the majority of those present 
in the House, while the greater number 
of the Government’s supporters have 
taken no part whatever either in the dis- 
cussion or in the consequent division. 
In other words, certain resolutions op- 


posed to the policy of the Government 
have been passed by a majority, which 
majority must have been converted into 
a decided minority if only the regular 
supporters of the Administration had 
come to the House and recorded their 
votes. Now it would, of course, be impos- 
sible for any one to believe that the sup- 
porters of the Government would not have 
taken good care to show themselves in 
the division lobbies if the Government 
had not given them clearly to under- 
stand that there was no occasion for them 
to take the trouble of coming to the 
House and giving their votes. Never be- 
fore, so far as I can recollect, has the 
House of Commons been treated to the 
curious sight of a hostile resolution car- 
ried after full notice by the opponents of 
the Government when everybody knew 
full well that the resolution must. have 
been defeated if the Government had only 
bidden their supporters to attend to their 
duty and take part in the division. 

All manner of theories have been 





























started to explain this extraordinary in- 
action on the part of the Ministerial au- 
thorities. One theory is that the Gov- 
ernment are determined to make an early 
appeal to the country by a General Elec- 
tion and meantime do not care in the 
least about anything going on in the pres- 
ent House of Commons, and are therefore 
quite willing to give their supporters as 
easy a time as possible in the interval. 
Another theory maintained by many on 
the Opposition side is that Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues desire to show their 
utter contempt for the Liberals and se- 
ceding Tories by declining to take any 
notice whatever of the hostile resolutions 
which the Opposition may think fit to 
bring forward. Then again comes the 
suggestion, also from the Opposition 
side, that the Government have been re- 
duced to utter despair; that they know 
the next General Election can only end 
in their complete defeat, and that mean- 
while it would be useless to worry them- 
selves or their followers by any prelimi- 
nary and futile trials of strength. It is 
certainly an entire novelty for the Op- 
position in the House of Commons to find 
itself treated by the Government as a 
pack of children might be treated by their 
parents who do not think it worth while 
to interfere with any game of romps 
which does not involve any actual harm 
or danger to themselves or others. Mr. 
Balfour is certainly a man endowed with 
a large gift of humor, and I can hardly 
doubt that, whatever may be his under- 
lying policy, he must often find a refresh- 
ing amusement in the sight of the great 
representative assembly thus making 
preparation for battle again and again 
and winning a nominal victory for the 
mere reason that no enemy came into the 
field to oppose them. 

Meanwhile the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, has 
brought in his. Budget. The principal 
ingredients of his financial scheme are 
that there is to be a slight reduction in 
the duty on tea and, contrary to general 
expectation, no reduction of the income 
tax. This latter proposal has, of course, 
created great dissatisfaction almost 
everywhere, while the reduction of the 
tea duty is only a benefit of serious mo- 
ment to the poorer classes, who certainly 
do not make the great bulk of a Tory 
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Government’s supporters. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has been severely criticised 
even by some of his political supporters, 
and most of his newspaper critics have 
disparaged not only his scheme, but also 
his own manner of expounding it to the 
House. Without committing myself to 
any criticism as to the nature of the 
scheme itself or to any expression of my 
own views as to what a_ heaven-born 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might have 
done, I may venture to say that I thought 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech was on 
the whole a well reasoned and a grace- 
fully expressed piece of argument. I 
have a higher opinion of the younger 
Chamberlain’s intelligence and parlia- 
mentary capacity than seeems to be en- 
tertained even among the majority of his 
own supporters, and my readers will eas- 
ily understand that I am not led to my 
estimate of him by any sympathy with 
his political opinions. He had a very 
difficult part to accomplish in preparing 
a financial statement under such condi- 
tions of uncertainty and confusion as 
those which now surround our Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and I think he 
made out an ingenious case for the 
propositions which he had to offer to the 
House of Commons. The style of the 
speech, too, seems to me to have been in 
good parliamentary form and to have 
been that of an educated and capable 
man well qualified to win a distinguished 
position in the House of Commons. 

Punch has an amusing and a suggest- 
ive cartoon illustrating the relative posi- 
tions of the father and the son in the 
present political crisis. Austen, the son, 
is pictured as a jockey who has just rid- 
den for the Budget Stakes on the horse 
“ Surplus,” in which the other competing 
horse, “ Trade Depression,” has been left 
nowhere. The winning jockey is met by 
Joseph, the father, who congratulates 
Austen on having done so well, but adds 
that “it would have suited your old dad’s 
book better if the other horse had won.” 
Joseph, as my American readers will rée- 
member, has always been contending of 
late that England’s existing financial pol- 
icy was bringing about depression of 
trade. 

Many Americans who are acquainted 
with London must have joined in the 
general regret felt here at the death of 





















Sir Francis Jeune, President of the Pro- 
bate Divorce and Admiralty Division of 
the English law courts. Sir Francis 
Jeune had shortly before his death been 
created Lord St. Helier, when, owing to 
his increasing ill health, he resigned his 
official position. Sir Francis Jeune had 
had a brilliant career at the bar and won 
added distinction by his great services on 
the bench of justice. He was a man of high 
education. much travel and great love 
for letters and art, was very popular in 
society and most hospitable in his home. 
His wife, Lady St. Helier, who will ever 
be best remembered as Lady Jeune, was 
one of the most delightful hostesses in 
London. For many years both before 
and since her marriage to her late hus- 
band—she was a widow when she mar- 
ried him—she had maintained a salon in 
London which would have done credit in 
every sense to the most distinguished 
Parisian hostess in the bright days of the 
famous age when the salon was a charac- 
teristic French institution. Every one 
distinguished in politics, science, letters 
or art was sure to be met with at Lady 
Jeune’s home during the social seasons. 
Her occupation was not, however, merely 
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that of keeping up a salon and entertain- 
ing guests, for she devoted a great part 
of her life to works of charity and 
beneficence, to the care of the sick and 
the poor, to the education of children 
in the humbler walks of life and to the 
spread of education among the lowly 
born. I can speak with some confidence 
as to the part which Lady Jeune held in 
the-life of London, for I have had the 
honor of her personal friendship, as I 
had that of her late husband during 
many years. The deepest sympathy of 
countless friends here and abroad is with 
Lady Jeune in her recent afflictions. For 
the death of her loved husband was not 
her only recent calamity. It had been 
preceded not long before by the death of 
their dear and only son. Lady Jeune, or 
as I should now call her, Lady St. Helier, 
has two daughters living, step-daughters 
of Lord St. Helier, one of whom is mar- 
ried to the Right Honorable St. John 
Broderick, Secretary of State for India, 
and the other to Mr. Allhusen, a member 
of the House of Commons. 

Literature has given us some welcome 
volumes lately. One of these is the third 
volume of Mr. Herbert Paul’s work, “ A 
History of Modern England,” published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Mr. Her- 
bert Paul is one of the most distinguished 
among the rising English men of letters 
at present. He is all the better qualified 
for his task as historian because of his 
training in the world of journalism and 
also in the world of practical politics. He 
was for many years a writer of leading 
articles on the Daily News, and is still a 
contributor to many journals and re- 
views, and he was for some time a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. In that 
House he was rapidly rising to distinc- 
tion and only failed to secure re-election 
because he utterly refused to accommo- 
date his political principles to the passion 
of Imperialism which was for the time 
sweeping through the country. He is 
sure, if his inclinations still lead him that 
way, to find a seat again in Parliament 
before long and to win new success there. 
He writes a brilliant style, is a master of 
telling phrases, a close student of history 
and a keen, independent critic of public 
men and political parties. The “ History 
of Modern England” which Mr. Paul 
gives to the world has to do with events 






















occurring since the late Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, and it shows at once 
a most profound and accurate study of 
the events which belong to all preceding 
periods of the national development. Mr. 
Paul is very careful and precise in his 
statement of facts, and in this sense 
might well satisfy even the driest and 
most prosaic student of historical narra- 
tive. But he has many qualities which 
are not usually to be found in association 
with the faculty for a faithful and rigid 
record of facts and dates. He has a re- 
markable and an artistic skill in por- 
traiture, and the figures which he de- 
scribes in his pages present themselves to 
the mind of the reader as living realities. 
Then he is always the literary man as 
well as the politician; he can appreciate 
to the full the many and peculiar de- 
velopments of literature which took place 
during his period of modern history and, 
in fact, all the various influences which 
contribute to the character of that era 
are shown in his volumes as they blend 
into a harmonious whole. There are two 
other volumes to be issued before the 
work comes to its close, and I cannot 
doubt that the series will find its reading 
public in the United States as well as in 
the British Empire. 

“ The Bell and the Arrow” (T. Wer- 
ner Laurie, publisher) is the title of a 
novel—* an English love story ” as it is 
described by its authoress, Nora Hopper 
—Mrs. Hugh Chesson. Nora Hopper— 
such was her maiden name—has made 
her literary reputation thus far and it has 
been a reputation of genuine distinction 
as a poetess, and “ The Bell and the Ar- 
row ” appears to be her first novel, altho 
she has, I believe, written short stories 
for various literary magazines. She has 
indeed been a very prolific writer, and 
altho she is still a young woman, can 
look back upon a long and successful 
literary career. She is the wife of Hugh 
Chesson, himself a literary man of some 
distinction, son of Frederick W. Chesson, 
whose name will be still remembered by 
some of my older readers in the United 
States as that of one who showed himself 
a devoted friend of the cause represented 
by the North during your great Civil 
War at a time when that cause had not 
too many friends in England. The elder 
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Chesson and I were associated then in 
the editorial work of The Morning Star, 
the London daily newspaper representing 
the principles of John Bright and Rich- 
ard Cobden, a newspaper which was the 
steady advocate of the Northern side in 
that great crisis. “The Bell and the 
Arrow” is a very fascinating and also 
a very peculiar story. It is decidedly 
original not only in its conception, but in 
its treatment. It creates romance out of 
what might be regarded as the ordinary 
influences of everyday life and evokes 
thrilling interest from commonplace ele- 
ments. It is all through a study of hu- 
man character rather than of incident, 
but every touch of human character be- 
comes an important incident for the 
reader. Everything in the story ends 
very much as it might have been expected 
to end in the ordinary course of things, 
and yet we know when the story is done 
that a change has taken place in the feel- 
ings and even in the lives of the principal 
characters and that new possibilities have 
been opened up for these four personages 
of the life-drama set out in this novel. 
Lonvorx, ENGLAND, 















































The Underfed Children in Our Public 


Schools 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


[Me. Spargo has made an investigation 


of the sensational charges recently made in 


the daily press of the city that large numbers of children go to school with insufficient 
food, and presents the results of the investigation in the following article-—Epr1rTor. ] 


6é FTER Bread, Education is the 
A Great Necessity.” So runs 
the inscription upon one of the 
most famous public monuments of Paris. 
That education is a social necessity is no 
longer seriously questioned. But the 
other idea of the French motto, that edu- 
cation must come after bread—that it is 
alike foolish and cruel to attempt to edu*# 
cate a hungry child—is often lost sight 
of. In the early days of the public agi- 
tation for free and compulsory education 
it was not infrequently urged that before 
the State should undertake to compel a 
child to attend its schools and receive its 
instruction it ought to provide for the 
adequate feeding of the child. That 
argument, happily, did not prevent the 
establishment and development of public 
education, but now that the latter insti- 
tution has been firmly rooted in the soil 
of our social system, there is an increas- 
ing belief in the inherent wisdom and 
justice of the claim that the State has no 
moral right to attempt to educate an un- 
fed child. 

Apart from the question of moral right 
is the unwisdom of such a policy. All 
practical educators agree that the money 
and effort spent in the endeavor to in- 
struct hungry or underfed children are 
largely wasted. Few, if any, will dis- 
agree with Superintendent W. H. Max- 
well, of the New York Public Schools, 
when he says: “Education, whether 
physical or mental, is seriously retarded, 
if not practically impossible, when the 
body is improperly or imperfectly nour- 
ished.” That mental under-development 
commonly attends physical under-devel- 
opment is a physiological fact too firmly 
established and too obvious for argu- 
ment. 

Our national complacency has received 
a severe shock, or a series of shocks, in 


_the form of the revelation of a growing 
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and menacing poverty problem of vast 
dimensions. The terrible, sinister, chal- 
lenging phrase, “ten millions in pov- 
erty,” alarms us. Some phases of the 
poverty problem we have studied and fa- 
miliarized ourselves with, but its relation 
to our future citizenry, the children upon 
whom we lavish so much money and 
effort for their education, we have neg- 
lected. In this respect we are far be- 
hind other nations, notably France, 
England and Germany. They have given 
it most serious attention and studied 
poverty in relation to the efficiency of 
their educational systems, public morality 
and the development of their children 
physically and mentally. 

Mr. Robert Hunter’s estimate that in 
New York City alone some sixty to 
seventy thousand school children suffer 
trom underfeeding has caused something 
of a sensation. While no serious attempt 
has beer made to dispute that estimate, 
or the data upon which it is based, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion, naturally 
in the absence of comprehensive and 
carefully collected facts. On Mr. Hunt- 
er’s side are some of the most prominent 
and experienced officials of the great 
charitable societies, some of whom think 
he has understated the extent of the 
evil, and many of the most experienced 
medical men of large practice among. the 
poor. Others there are, of course, who 
regard it as a wild guess, unwarranted 
by facts. But they do not offer any evi- 
dence in rebuttal of Mr. Hunter’s state- 
ments. They give only bare denial. 

It is unfortunate that so much atten- 
tion should have been directed to the 
statement about the condition of the chil- 
dren in New York City schools. It has 
tended to obscure the most important 
fact of all, that the poverty problem is 
national in its scope. It is not a ques- 
tion of sixty or seventy thousand under- 
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fed school children in New York, but of 
nearly three million children in the 
United States underfed, and suffering 
in consequence from under-development 
physically and mentally. Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Jersey City, 
these and scores of other cities are equal- 
ly, in proportion to their size, confronted 
by this grave problem. 

Statistical data upon the question of 
underfeeding are scarcely obtainable, as 
no systematic inquiry has ever yet been 
made in the public schools of any Amer- 
ican city. During the past two months I 
have made a somewhat careful and de- 
tailed investigation of this problem, ap- 
proaching it from various sides. I have 
personally visited many of. the largest 
public schools and gathered the experi- 
ences of the teachers and principals; I 
have gone over several of the schools, 
noting the individual children, learning 
their histories—often from their own lips 
—and backed these direct observations 
and inquiries by investigations at the 
homes of the children, made by trained 
investigators. In addition to these ob- 
servations in the-schools I have the tes- 
timony of physicians of large practice 
amongst the poor, heads of large hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, visiting nurses 
and others, whose collected testimony is 
based upon personal observations of 
many thousands of cases every year. 

Miss L. S. Bainbridge, head of the 
Woman’s Branch of the New York Mis- 
sion and Tract Society, says: “ The 
general experience of our thirty or forty 
workers is that two-thirds of the children 
in the tenement families are not suffi- 
ciently nourished to do good brain work 
in the school. It is the constant experi- 
ence of our trained nurses that their 
services are asked for children who need 
a bowl of soup or a good dish of oatmeal 
with milk on it rather than medicine.” 

The head of the Babies’ Hospital, Miss 
Marianna Wheeler, gives underfeeding 
through poverty and improper feeding 
through ignorance as the causes of the 
great majority of children’s ailments 
treated. Sometimes underfeeding and 
improper feeding are not distinguishable. 
A mother too poor to buy milk may give 
her child tea and bread. Such a case 
will often be regarded as one of improper 
feeding through ignorance, when, in fact. 
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it is one of underfeeding due to poverty. 
A classification of the cases entered in 
the Babies’ Hospital for a single day, 
sixteen in number, gives eight cases due 
to absolute underfeeding, five to im- 
proper feeding and only three in which 
these causes did not appear as primary 
factors. 

The Presbyterian Hospital reports a 
majority of its patients suffering from 
under-nutrition. The Superintendent, 
Miss Maxwell, says: “ Of the 1,359 cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis visited by our 
district nurses we are convinced that 
one-third of that number are suffering 
from insufficient and improper food. Of 
the 653 acute medical cases, one-sixth 
of the number suffered from marasmus 
and one-ninth with rachitis.” Both these 
diseases are essentially due to under- 
nutrition. 

At one large dispensary where they 
treated more than 4,000 children last 
year, I was told that quite 50 per cent. 
of all the cases were due, wholly or in 
large part, to underfeeding or improper 
feeding. Taking only the absolutely 
underfed, the Registrar told me that 
33 I-3 per cent. would be a conservative 
estimate. Fifty per cent. underfed was 
the estimate of the Superintendent of 
another of the large dispensaries. Not 
less emphatic is the testimony of those 
principals and teachers in the schools 
who have given the problem their atten- 
tion. I have heard teachers tell of chil- 
dren fainting from exhaustion and huy- 
ger. In many more cases I have been 
told of backward, deficient, drowsy chil- 
dren, whose condition is directly trace- 
able to underfeeding. The average citi- 
zen, who is inclined to doubt the wisdom 
and perhaps also the need of providing 
food for the children in our public 
schools, would be surprised to know the 
extent to which the teachers, out of their 
generally too slender incomes, provide 
suffering children with food, and some- 
times with shoes and clothing. 

Investigation in the schools is a difficult 
task. Even where the teachers are ob- 
serving, sympathetic and tactful the 
natural sense of the shame of poverty 
in the child is hard to overcome. And 
not all teachers are blessed with the gift 
of tact. I have more than once had in- 
quiries made with the result that in the 








same school, in two classes of children of 
about equal age—and coming in many 
cases from the same homes—the reports 
have given from Io to 50 per cent. under- 
fed in the one class and absolutely none 
at all in the other. In such cases careful 
inquiry has shown that the one teacher 
had sympathetically and privately ques- 
tioned the children individually, while 
the other had simply taken the class col- 
lectively and gone through some such 
formula as this: “ Is there any child here 
who does not have enough to eat at home 
and is hungry? If so, please show 
hands!”’ I have gathered record upon 
record of such “ investigations.” Even 
so, with such unintentionally brutal 
methods, not a few cases have been re- 
vealed where children were in absolute 
want. 

Where careful, private inquiry has 
been made by the teachers the results 
have been alarming. I have before me 
the letter of the principal of a school 
giving the results of an investigation 
made in two classes, one of boys, the 
other of girls. When I visited the school 
the principal told me that there were 
“quite a number of underfed children.” 
In her letter written to me later she says 
that one-tenth of the children in the girls’ 
class were reported as underfed and one- 
fifth in the boys’ class. In the boys’ 
class subsequent inquiry showed there 
were two boys very weak from lack of 
food. Another teacher in the same 
school said that quite 50 per cent. of her 
class are underfed. In another school 
I was told by the principal of children 
fainting in school from lack of food. Of 
one thousand pupils I was told “ at least 
one hundred are badly underfed. Care- 
ful inquiry would probably show that the 
number was much larger.” This, by the 
way, is one of the schools in which a good 
deal of personal charity in the shape of 
food and clothing is given by the teach- 
ers. In another school of some fourteen 
hundred children the principal, a most 
humane man, assured me that there 
were “not five cases in the whole 
school ” of necessitous children. He un- 
_ dertook to have his teachers personally 
and privately inquire of every child in 
order that he might show how “ absurd ” 
the estimate of 10 per cent. underfed 
children was. Of nine hundred and nine 
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children whose cases were reported by 
the teachers one hundred and four had 
had no breakfast that day, while fifty- 
four children had had insufficient and 
were hungry. In most cases they had 
had only bread and tea. Thus, the re- 
sult shows 17 per cent. of the children 
examined to be underfed. Of course 
allowance must be made for those chil- 
dren who went without breakfast from 
causes other than poverty, such as lack 
of appetite, fear of being late, etc. Tho, 
I must add, that in many cases children 
who miss their food for the latter reason 
are poor children, whose mothers are 
away at work and who must, therefore, 
shift for themselves. For many such 
children going without breakfast, and 
even without lunch, is so common as to 
be almost a chronic condition. The 
teacher’s written report from one class in 
this school shows that of forty-three 
children present no less than thirteen 
had had no breakfast, while twelve were 
classed as having had very little. When 
that report was sent back to the teacher 


with instructions to find out the reason . 


why the thirteen had come to school 
without food, it came back with post- 
script, “ There was no food for them to 
eat.” 

Principals and teachers have told me 
of children giving out, fainting from 
hunger, and when they were given 
wholesome and nourishing food, which 
they ate ravenously, being nauseated be- 
cause they were not used to it. In one 
school, where there is a special class of 
backward, defective children, provision 
has been made for feeding them. A fund 
has been created by the teacher, to which 
the children contribute their pennies, the 
balance being made up by the teacher and 
the principal. Every day at ten o’clock 
the children get a cup of hot milk each, 
and three times a week they get the 
products of the Girls’ Cooking Class. 
Only after feeding them could the 
teacher begin to make progress with 
these defectives. She assured me that 
careful study and inquiry had led to the 
conclusion that there was generally, if 
not always, under-nourishment and con- 
sequent. physical under-development to 
account for the mental under-develop- 
ment of the children. Experiments in 
Boston have shown similar results. 
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Aside from the question of underfeed- 
ing, tho often inseparable from it, is the 
broader question of improper feeding. 
This often is a result of the ignorance of 
the parents—and such ignorance is not 
confined to the poor, tho most prevalent 
among them. I have heard of babies 
less than a month old being fed upon 
cabbage! But there is a phase of the 
evil of improper feeding which I have 
found generally prevalent. Many of the 
mothers of the children go out to work 
in order to supplement the wages of 
their husbands. In many of these cases 
the children are given a small sum of 
money, generally from three to five cents, 
with which to buy lunch. There is not 
the absolute lack of income associated 
with destitution, but an industrial con- 
dition which prevents the mother giving 
her attention to the children. Judicious 
expenditure upon wholesome food in 
these cases is the exception. The chil- 
dren buy candy, apples, often unripe, 
covered with a coating of highly colored 
sugar (from which so many cases of 
ptomaine poisoning have been recorded), 
or pickles, sometimes the latter with a 
“hunk” of bread, but oftener without. 
I know of scores of cases of children 
having bought pickles day after day. 
Sometimes, especially among the boys, 
the game of “craps” is responsible for 
one having no lunch and the other hav- 
ing a particularly big, unwholesome 
“blow-out.” Many teachers have 
pointed to this lunch question as the most 
serious of all, and expressed an earnest 
wish that some means could be devised 
whereby the parents could insure the 
wise expenditure of the children’s pennies 
upon decent, wholesome food. 

That the evils of underfeeding and 
improper feeding due to the destruction 
of the best features of home life by our 
industrial conditions are terrible in their 
magnitude and far-reaching influences 
is certain. Something must be done. But 
the first step which should be taken is an 
investigation of the problem itself. It 
is to be sincerely hoped that the commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose by the 
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Board of Education in New York will 
cause an expert investigation to be made 
upon the following points: (1) The ex- 
tent of underfeeding; (2) its physical 
effects so far as they can be ascertained 
by weighing and measuring the children 
in various districts and comparing the 
results; (3) its mental effects as seen in 
the relative receptivity and efficiency of 
the underfed and the wellfed; (4) the 
improvements noted in children’s homes, 
etc., as a result of properly feeding 
hitherto underfed children ; (5) methods, 
cost and results of various experiments 
in the public schools of Europe. More- 
over, it is to be hoped that the school 
authorities in other cities will cause sim- 
ilar inquiries to be made. For it cannot 
be too often repeated that this is a prob- 
lem which exists in every industrial and 
commercial center of the nation. While 
my recent personal investigations have 
been confined to New York, yet I have 
heard from teachers and others of sim- 
ilar conditions prevailing in other cities, 
notably Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Cleveland. Child labor investiga- 
tions in Pennsylvania have shown that 
it is the underfed, undeveloped and back- 
ward child who is most often taken from 
school and sent to the factory or the 
mine. Thus the work of physical de- 
terioration and ruin begun ere the child 
leaves its cradle, aye, often ere it leaves 
the womb of the mother, is completed. 
It is trite to say that no nation can 
afford to allow its children to go under- 
fed. That means national peril and 
decay. There is no greater “race sui- 
cide” than that. To those who cry out 
that any attempt on-the part of the mu- 
cipiality to provide against this evil will 
mean “ pauperization,” it should be suf- 
ficient to point out that our public school 
system itself has grown out of “ pauper ” 
beginnings. And to those who take 
refuge behind the old idea of the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest,” I suggest that to 
make as many as possible fit to survive 
is the better basis for civilized states- 
manship. 
New York Ciry. 



















OME two years ago, while writing 
for THE INDEPENDENT a series of 
articles on making country homes, 

the queries and comments came in faster 
than they could be considered. It seemed 
best at the time to lay over some of these 
for future discussion. I propose now to 
heed and to answer the more important. 
A letter which peculiarly interested me 
at the time came from a Philadelphia 
teacher. She wrote: 


“Will you please, before you drop this dis- 
cussion of country homes, consider the case 
of a teacher who has a strong love for the 
country and is very tired of teaching. You 
must not think that the great increase of women 
teachers, in proportion to men, means that we 
are quite happy in our position. We have been 
breaking loose from old lines of living and 
working. and have somehow got hold of the 
schools of the country. The proportion of men 
teachers to women teachers in 1870 was about 
equal, but in 1902 it was four to five times as 
great in number. But bear in mind that mean- 
while the wages of men teachers has gone up, 
from an average of about forty dollars to an 
average of fifty, while our pay remains what it 
was thirty years ago—or very near that sum. 
We are doing the hard work of the schools of 
the United States, and we are not getting the 
pay. It seems to some of us that farming is be- 
ginning to open a great field—that is, some 
departments of farming. I for one have noted 
with intense interest what has been said in THE 
INDEPENDENT and elsewhere about women as 
bee-keepers, as small fruit growers, as mana- 
gers of dairies, etc. I want to know what is 
the minimum cost of a small country home. I 
do not know how to state this case ac- 
curately, simply because I do not know 
what I.can do; and others are situated like 
me. Can you suggest to me any way in 
which, with a small capital of $2,000, I can get 
a country home. and make a living on it? What 
I really wish to undertake is the growing of 
violets, roses, lilies, etc., and the management 
of a greenhouse. With this work I see no rea- 
son why I might not grow a pretty good garden 
of berries and have an orchard of small fruits 
besides. Tell me a little about the cost, and 
then indicate as far as you can the running ex- 
expenses for two or three years. When will I 
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begin to get some profit? Will it pay to bor- 
row money to aid in starting such a movement ? 
You see I am a good deal mixed up in my plan, 
and I presume I will mix you up a good deal 
in your estimates of what I want. Perhaps 
what I most want is independence.” 


There is no such thing as a minimum 
price for a country homé. An old home- 
stead of a few acres should be procur- 
able for a sum not to exceed, $600 or 
$800. Repairs would cost $200 or $300 
more. Then you have your greenhouses 
to erect, and you will have very little 
capital left over. I take it for granted 
that you intend to raise your own garden 
produce, as well as your small fruits and 
your orchard fruits. To do this would 
not require more than two or three 
acres of land. You might even get on 
with a single acre, altho you would have 
very little room for orchard trees. You 
should locate, if possible, near a market 
or a depot—perhaps a trolley would serve 
you. This should not enhance the price 
of the land very largely. In localities 
there is occasionally a speculative turn 
which keeps places such as you desire, 
for a while, at a larger figure. You will, 
of course, choose a sunny and bright 
location, and one that is well protected 
from severe winds. But even after that 
you will need your hedges and your own 
windbreaks. I will not advise any one to 
take up a country residence without this 
as a first proviso. You will rarely find a 
properly protected piece of property in 
the market. Nine farmers out of ten 
leave their lands to be wind-swept and 
storm-swept. You must first of all look 
out for this, altho the larger part of your 
culture may be under glass. 

So far as I can observe the very great 
increase of greenhouse work has not 
glutted the market. The call for violets 
and similar plants and flowers, as well 
as roses and lilies and carnations, is 
enormously on the increase. You prob- 
ably expect to begin on a small scale and 
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work your way upward and outward. 
You have, of course, your market to se- 
cure and your experience to accumulate. 
Just at this point a friend suggests that 
no department of glass house work is 
more important than growing lettuce. 
You can also make a specialty of other 
vegetables, such as spinach and rhubarb. 
I am not qualified to answer one of your 
questions—that is, the running expense 
of such a place as you propose—for one 
or two years. I think I can safely refer 
you to a little set of books published by 
Henry T. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia. 
One of these little volumes is entitled 
“Farming by Inches,” and it will give 
you all the information concerning gar- 
den planting and growing vegetables 
for market that you can get out of a 
book. The second is entitled “ My Ten 
Rod Farm, or How I Became a Florist.” 
This volume recougts the story of a 
woman who was left poor and with 
children on her hands, but who devel- 
oped into a skilful florist on a very small 
capital. The trouble with all these books, 
however, and with nearly every other that 
undertakes to give aid to one seeking 
a country home, is the emphasis placed on 
strawberries. No other small fruit makes 
one-half the trouble, and with no other 
will you run anything like the risk of 
serious loss. At all events do not put a 
large amount of capital into growing one 
kind of berries, or one kind of flowers, 
until you have thoroughly sounded your 
market. We must always do what cir- 
cumstances demand of us. The person 
who fails is the one who refuses to adjust 
himself to the conditions that surround 
him. The strawberry market is a very 
difficult one for-those who only grow 
a few dozen crates. It is dominated by 
those who grow hundreds of bushels. 
You have asked whether it will pay 
to borrow money to aid in starting a 
country home—that is, a home intended 
to pay its own way and without other 
resources than what may be produced 
from its soil. I do not like to answer 
this question; because sometimes it is 
necessary to borrow and occasionally it 
turns out to be advisable. But for my 
part I dread debt, and cannot work as 
well while I am owing anything at all. 
So far as I have observed those who 
borrow money do not generally use it 


wisely. A person who secures in a lump 
five hundred or one thousand dollars im- 
agines that he has all the capital he will 
need for a long while to come. He will 
let his money slip out of his fingers much 
more readily than if he had to earn every 
dollars, cent by cent. The fast life of 
the past fifty years has altogether too 
much tended toward readiness to incur 
debt, and responsibility is less felt. If 
you mean, however, that you think of 
borrowing enough capital to purchase a 
large homestead, or to build large green- 
houses, I should say you will make a 
blunder. But really, so much depends 
on persons and on conditions that we 
can only repeat the general advice: “If 
you wish to get out of debt, stay out of 
debt.” “Owe no man anything ” is good 
religion, because it is good social phi- 
losophy. ' 

But if your taste for greenhouse cul- 
ture and floriculture is not too pro- 
nounced, the other industries you name 
are as open to any woman as they are 
to any man. I believe, so far as I have 
seen, that most dairies that succeed do so 
from the energy, tact and executive tal- 
ent of women. This is a good deal less 
a fact than when dairying was a home 
employment—before milk was taken. to 
the factory. I know women who suc- 
cessfully run dairies. Their barns and 
barnyards are cleaner than the average, 
and their cows give more milk, because 
they are cleaner and happier. A miser- 
able cow, in a barnyard slough, or a dirty 
stall, is a diseased creature, which cannot 
be of high value to her owner. In France 
the women do all the dairying, and in 
Holland they do the milking as well. 
We have a mean little prejudice against 
such work for women; but none against 
a hundred meaner things, which they 
are compelled to do under the head of 
household work. If you go into dairy- 
ing do not do as most men do, get a lot 
of scrub stock because it is cheap, or 
buy any more than you can keep up to 
high grade. This is the cause of nine 
failures out of ten. Any one on a small 
farm can make more money with ten 
good cows, cared for to the finish, than 
with twenty that are off on quality and 
quantity. A few others collapge on fancy 
dairying—buying at bankrupting prices 
registered stock that can be equaled by 












selected animals out of common herds. 

As for keeping bees, you had much 
better combine it with small fruit grow- 
ing; for bees are essential to success in 
the orchard. For five acres keep ten 
hives of bees; for ten acres keep twenty 
hives. If it is a neighborhood where 
bees can easily get food and collect honey 
the number of hives may be increased. 
I have seen eighty hives doing good 
work on a farmer’s stands. Of course, 
this adds to your study as well as to your 
work, but nothing can be done profitably 
or pleasantly that is not well understood. 
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not know that I am one of these; I do 
not ever expect to find out—there are 
enough other problems. Bees take espe- 
cial prejudice against some persons, and 
these people may as well not undertake 
their management. These, however, are 
extreme cases; and you will probably 
develop not only a capacity for their 
care but a real friendship for your 
pollenizers. They ought to have a few 
basswood trees to work in; and these it 
would be wise for every farmer to plant 
—in,place of maples. Along our streets 
we might grow more lindens (or bass- 
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Summer care and winter care of bees 
must be exact and intelligent. In order 
to make it profitable you must compre- 
hend the work as a science. A little 
carelessness will undo the whole year’s 
profit. Your supers must be put in 
early; and your hives must be carefully 
guarded from moths and mice. There 
is something about bee-keeping to which 
a woman naturally takes, and the study 
of the subject is fascinating to young 
people—if not the work. The handling 
of bees is got a serious affair with mod- 
ern soiiallies head-nets. Some people 
can handle bees with impunity. I do 


woods), and so our street trees would 
serve a double purpose. The bees are so 
fond of this tree that they will stay in it 
all night. It is not true that they make 
a great deal of clover honey, provided 
they have an abundance of food from 
other quarters. They will collect very 
largely from your raspberry fields. The 
mountain ash is also an excellent bee 
tree ; and it also furnishes a large amount 
of bird food. 

Why not combine your ideas, and 
around your greenhouses and hotbeds 
have small fruits growing—especially 
raspberries, with cherries and plums ; and 
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keep enough bees to add a few hundred 
pounds of honey to your marketable 
produce? You must bear in mind also 
that the apple orchard not only needs 
bees, but also feeds them, and very gen- 
erously. If your acreage is limited you 
can grow dwarf apples instead of stand- 
ards, and they will furnish your bees 
about the best possible grazing ground. 
At any rate I cannot do any better than 
to assume that you intend to adopt some 
such plan. 

You will readily see by my sketch of 
your house and home that while I do not 
send you so far back with your house as 
I generally advise for home makers in 
the -country, I do not let you live very 
close to the street. You must have your 
house where it will be convenient for 
your greenhouses, your flowers and your 
garden. The first of these will explain 
itself. They must be easy of ap- 
proach, while your hotbeds are not only 
easy of access but placed adjacent to 
your barns. I take it that you will keep 
a horse and a cow as a part of your 
garden and floral economy. They enter 
into the fertilization question quite too 
largely to be omitted. Nor can we over- 
look the fact that while you are making 
your money by selling fruit and flowers 
largely, it will be true domestic economy 
to raise for your home use nearly every- 
thing that you will require. 

Around your barn I place your vege- 
table garden; and do not omit a good 
large plot of asparagus and pieplant. 
These, if skilfully raised, constitute a 
marketable product of high rank. The 
drainage of the barn, which sets on a rise 
of land, comes down directly through 
and into your vegetable garden. You 
must make use of every ounce of manure, 
especially of the liquid. A row of apple 
trees extends the whole of the rear of 
your lot; while a windbreak of pear trees 
flanks both ends. Instead of pear trees, 
if you prefer, you can plant the ordinary 
sour cherry, or if the climate suits, the 
sweet cherry. These make admirable 
windbreaks, besides furnishing a large 
amount of usable and salable fruit. 1 
am surprised that the old-fashioned way 
of planting cherry trees all around the 
homestead lot has gone out of fashion. 
I think it is because of the black knot, 
which for a time made cherry growers 


a deal of trouble. I take it you under- 
stand that no one is going to get either 
flowers or fruit without trouble. There- 
fore plant your cherry trees, and if the 
knot appears, cut it off and burn it. 
Small fruits fill up one whole corner of 
your lot—which I suppose to represent 
about one acre out of five. If you have 
two acres only give a half acre to small 
fruits and another half to plums and 
cherries. The gooseberry is in growing 
market demand, and you see that it oc- 
cupies rows between your plums and 
cherries. 

Now you see that I have plotted for 
you something that may easily come un- 
der the head of intensive farming. I 
have not put all your eggs into one 
basket. That old lesson needs to be 
learned over and over again, and espe- 
cially in the country we find it essential 
to diversify our employments. You will 
probably wish to know a little more 
definitely what I believe can be your in- 
come from such a place as I have de- 
scribed. I have presumed that you saved 
enough of your capital to keep you out 
of bankruptcy for three or four years. 
The very first year you will be saved 
your rent, and you will secure your own 
eggs and chickens, a small amount of 
honey, all the vegetables you will use, 
besides what fruit you will get from trees 
and bushes bought with your land. This 
will not be a small item in living ex- 
penses, but you will probably have~no 
surplus to send to market—unless it be 
that you have secured something of an 
orchard. Your experience for the next 
year will not vary much from the first. 
By the third year you will have a small 
surplus from your flowers, your berries 
and small fruits and an increasing sur- 
plus from your bees and hens. If you 
are keeping a cow she will at present add 
quite as much expense as she will fur- 
nish in the way of milk and butter sup- 
plies. It will be at least four or five 
years before you will begin to have a 
small balance of profit. After this your 
flowers, your bees, your fruits will all 
be increasing their returns until they 
make you comfortable and independent. 
You will meanwhile be living along the 
line of the Simple Life, which fortunate- 
ly is becoming popular. 

Curnton, N, Y. 




































THE young Iwana came to Court; 
Fair as a rose she was, and bright 

Her starry eyes, as pure her soul 
As lily white. 


The young Iwana served at Court 
As maid of honor to the Queen; 
And beautiful it was to see 
Her brow serene. 


Alas! one day the lure-eyed King, 
Did hap to glimpse her beauty there; 

And hotly flamed his hand to pluck 
That rose so fair. 


“List, fair _ Iwana!” whispered he, 
“Say that for love thou wilt be mine, 
And a crown of gold, with pearls bedight, 
Shall then be thine.” 


“ A crown of gold, with pearls bedight, 
I may not wear to grieve thy Queen; 
So let thy maid in honor live— 
Her face unseen.” 


“Rose of the morning,” flattered he; 
“Say that to-night thou wilt be mine; 
The noblest palace in the land 
Shall then be thine.” 


“The noblest palace in the land 

Is not for me, but for thy Queen; 
So let thy maid in honor live— 

Her face unseen.” 


“Star of the evening,” pleaded he; 
“Tf but one hour thou wilt be mine, 

The half of all my kingdom proud 
Shall then be thine.” 


“ The half of all thy kingdom proud 
Becomes not me, but thy true Queen; 
So let thy maid in honor live— 
Her face unseen.” 
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Iwana 


AFTER A RUSSIAN LEGEND 
BY LEONARD CHARLES VAN NOPPEN 


“What! cold Iwana,” thundered he, 

“Dost dare, rash maid, refuse thy King? 
Thee in the river’s chilly deep, 

My slaves shall fling.” 


= 


“Into the river’s gloom, O! King, 
Thy slaves may fling me at thy hest; 

Yet in its deep forgetfulness ; 
Is peace and rest.” 


“Sewn in the dreadful drowning-shroud 
Soon shalt thou rue this fatal whim, 
Is life with me then worse than Death— 

Dost thou love him?” i 





“ Better the white of the drowning-shroud i 
Than the scarlet robe of the laughing sin; 

God’s angels know my heart, and sure 
Shall take me in.” 


They sew her in the drowning-shroud ; + 
It trembles on the river’s rim; 

And now the King would give the sign— 
Alas, for him! 


For lo! like a murmur from the moon, 
Two snowy doves with wings of light! 
And toward that dumb and quivering thing 

They flash their flight. 


They grieve like a murmuring music down 
And hover above that shroud so gray; 

Two shining doves flew down the sky! 
Three fly away! 


And ah! from that black water rise »% 
Two demon-birds, with red eyes fell; 

Two ravens, plumed with somber night, 
Flare up from hell! 


O fearsome croak, and fearful King! 

O sudden swoop and shuddering prey! 
Two ravens fierce flare out of hell; 

Three flap away! . ° 
West New BricurTon, §, I, 
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Books on Italy 


THERE are many reasons for more 
English books on Italy besides the primal 
one that English readers buy them. For 
instance, Italy is a book inspiring coun- 
try, and a country where all book writers 
linger. Its history, its art, its present 
people, all tempt in their turn the pen to 
paper. The result is a biennial crop, for 
this southern field admits of two reap- 
ings. One wonders if the English weary 
of Italian olives? Is that their reason for 
exporting to America? 

This season the output is creditable 
tho not noteworthy. At least no poet’s 
thoughts have been thrown in for flowers. 
The art students and students of history 
have been at work, faithfully, seriously, 


as they were instructed by their master. 
If they have not succeeded in turning up 
any new marvels they have the apology 
that the ground has been worked before. 

Colonel Goff' presents a heavy book 
of pictures, an ambitious piece of color 
reproduction. It portrays to us in no 
less than seventy-five separate water 
colors the familiar haunts of Florence 
and its environs. These serve to call up 
pleasant memories to all who know the 
beauties of that city. One might com- 
plain that the colors are a little warm, 
given over to the oranges and yellows, 
but there is occasionally also coolness and 
satisfaction, and if there is never any 





1 FLORENCE AND Some TUSCAN CITIES. Painted 
by Colonel R. C. Goff. Described by Clarissa Goff. 
Black, London. Macmillan, American agents. $6.00. 



































ELENA, QUEEN OF ITALY 
From Waddington’s “Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s 


Wife.” 


Scribner’s. 
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hint of common grayness, that tells us 
the fact that after all Florence is much 
like other cities, one can forgive the fault 
if it makes a prettier book and it is true 
to the good old English tradition—name- 
ly, that Italy is full of sunshine and of 
color; as compared with cloudy England 
so it is. 

Two other books, more satisfactory as 
guides, tho by no means so elaborate in 
pictures, are The Tuscan and Venetian 
Artists,? by Hope Rea, and The Story of 
Venice,» by Thomas Okey. Either of 
these will slip into a hand bag, and for 
such travelers as those who want more 
information than the Murray or the 
Baedecker give, and who have not the 
time or inclination for thoughts and re- 
searches of their own, these books will 
doubtless serve as well as any, being, as 
they are, methodical and new, and not 
biased by originality of imagination. 

Janet Ross has a little volume more 
chatty, entitled Old Florence and Mod- 
ern Tuscany.* Its facts, too, are prob- 
ably the more interesting because they 
are gleaned by a process of long living 
and observation, with love and apprecia- 
tion of the Italian neighbors, in the hills 
that overlook the city, among the workers 
of the streets andgof the fields. Four 
chapters are especially welcome, as they 
describe the life and the condition of 
the peasants. As for the chapters on the 
art of old Florence they are similar to 
any others on such subjects. Such work 
is better left to the great masters, and 
tourists will do better to read their Rus- 
kin, their Browning or their Symonds or 
the older classics. For Florence life 
George Eliot still has her interest, and 
nowhere can one find so much of the 
beauties of the open Tuscan country as in 
Ouida’s dear old romance, “ Pascarel.” 

Professor Deecke’s Jtaly® is a perfect 
and ponderous specimen of a large class 
of reference books that weigh upon the 
shelves of our libraries. The class is 
European in type, tho it is often spoken 





2 THE TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARTISTS. By Hope 
Rea. New and enlarged edition. J. M. Dent, Lon- 
don. American agents, Dutton, New York. $1.50. 


8’ Tum Story or VENICE. By Thomas Okey. II- 
lustrated by Nelly Hrichsen. J. M. Dent, London. 


American agents, Macmillan. $2.00. 


*OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN ITALY. By Janet 
Root, J. M. Dent, London. Dutton, New York. 
7) 


yr. A Popular Account of the Country, Its 
People and Institutions. By Prof. W. Deecie, New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
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of as German. It is really nothing more 
than a compilation of the facts that may 
be found in condensed form in a half 
dozen well selected books, say an 
almanac, a guide book and a geography. 
Its encyclopedic information is accom- 
panied by comment on a people that the 
author cannot understand, because of the 
heaviness of his temperament; because 
his nationality prejudices him and Italy is 
different from Germany—unfortunately, 
in the eyes of the author, tho there are 
those of us who are of different opinion. 
Before finishing with this work we can- 
not resist the fun of a solitary quotation. 
Professor Deecke is speaking of political 
institutions when he says: “ The honor- 
ary posts are looked upon as a kind of 
milch cow, which must. be milked with 
all one’s force when one is at the helm.” 

With the books on Italy must be in- 
cluded Vernon Lee’s Enchanted Woods.*® 
Altho this volume of reisebilder includes 
many sketches of France, Germany, 
Spain and other European countries, it 
is the Italian scenes that are described 
most sympathetically. But “ described ” 
is not the right word to use here. One 
can get descriptions from a guide book, 
and this is made up of just what the 
guide book leaves out, the personal equa- 
tion, the temperamental interpretation. 
The author calls it “a ragbag of im- 
pressions,” but from it she has made, like 
our farmers’ wives, a carpet, the magic 
carpet which transports us through Ger- 
man fir trees, into the Euganean Hills, to 
Tuscan churches, up Monte Mucrone 
and finally leaves us in “ Arcadia.” The 
magic carpet is for part of the way a 
motor car, but this seems to be exciting 
less literary repugnance than other mod- 
ern vehicles. These sketches will be read 
with enjoyment by those who have visited 
the same places, as well as persons who, 
like the author, are homesick for places 
they have never been to. 

Those who like to listen to the gossip 
of courts—and there are more of them 
who like it than are willing to confess 
to it—will take delight in Madame Wad- 
dington’s new volume of letters.? She 


*Tue ENCHANTED Woods, AND OTHER BSSAYS 
ON THE GENIUS OF PLaces. By Vernon Lee. New 
York: John Lane. $1.25. 

TITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 

Mary King Waddington. New York: Charles Serie 
new’s Sons. $2.50. 








— 
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was in Rome in 1880, just after her hus- 
band, M. William Henry. Waddington, 
had resigned as Premier of France under 
President Grévy, and again last spring, 
so she tells of King Humbert and Queen 
Margherita and Leo XIII, as well as of 
King Victor Emanuel III and Queen 
Elena and Pius X, besides any num- 
ber of uncrowned notables. They are 
just such letters as one would like to get 
if he had a friend-at court, personal, 
chatty and unaffected. No diplomatic 
secrets are revealed, no scandals in high 
life are exposed, no malicious wit is in- 
dulged in. But it is reported that 
“Quida” considers it a slander to say 
that she met Madame Waddington at the 
gate of her Tuscan villa, a favor she 
shows none of her visitors. 

The history of Venice has a double 
interest for us Americans, on account of 
its romance and because in some respects 
there is a marked resemblance between 
Venice and our modern cities, which 
are also essentially commercial and are 
developing similar forms of government 
and society. Thayer’s Short History® 
brings out very clearly the steps by 
which Venice acquired the very efficient 
government which gave her five hun- 
dred years of power, magnificence and 
internal quiet. Mr. Thayer defends the 
Council of Ten against the odium which 
romances and rhetorical allusion have 
cast upon it by showing that the peculiar 
position of Venice necessitated such an 
institution for maintaining a consistent, 
secret and far-seeing municipal policy: 

“No other Government has trusted so loyally 
to specialists; no other ruling class has taken 
such endless pains to train experts. If the 
patricians swayed the State for their own in- 
terests, they gave it in return: immense pros- 
perity. Nowhere else were taxes so light, and 
we hear few complaints from either the bour- 
geoisie or the common people of unequal bur- 
dens. We may say of the Venetian oligarchy 
that as a working system it came nearer to per- 
fection than any other form of government has 
come.” 

From this it may be seen that Mr. 
Thayer does not altogether escape the 
enthusiastic partisanship to which all 
writers on Venice are liable, but he has 
succeeded admirably in his great under- 
taking of bringing into one small vol- 


ume a history extending from the time 
of Attila to that of Washington. It is 
unnecessary to add that it is readable 
and interesting for the author’s previous 
work, “ The Dawn of Italian Independ- 
ence,” proved how well he is able to 
accomplish the miracle of making dry 
bones live again. 


Three British Novels 


TueE Shining Ferry? is one of the best 
stories of the year. There is a difference 
between being a novelist and a literary 
artist. The mere novelist founds his tale 
upon a phase, an episode, some sensa- 
tional feature in history or current life, 
and his purpose is to produce a startling 
effect according to the prevailing dis- 
order of the popular mind. But the real 
artist deals with the eternal elements in 
nature and human nature, and his pur- 
pose is to preserve some reality in the 
passing show of things. It is not too 
much to say that Quiller-Couch belongs 
to this class. In this last story he sets 
down for our remembrance some star- 
marks in character as old as the oldest 
man. He interprets those voices which 
we have heard from the beginning, 
echoes from a far heaven that call back 
forever of honor and righteousness. The 
men and women who pass to and fro 
over his shining ferry are good and bad, 
but they hear the voices, and they bear 
upon their spirits the hall-mark of an- 
other world. And while we shall never 
be delivered from cant about this other 
world, we really need the idea to com- 
plete and give room to our thinking. The 
mart whose thoughts can be bounded by 
this one is something of a fool. And of 
late he has been dabbling in a smart kind 
of rational fiction, from which Quiller- 
Couch and a few others are beginning 
to react. We are getting the sky-line of 
heaven in our novels again. “ Peter 
Benny” and old “ Nicky Oro” stand 
out against it crossing the ferry in every 
chapter of this book. And they recom- 
mend it to all world-tired people who 
would catch a glimpse of things as they 
really are—the pagan sweetness of earth 
and sky, and of men being drawn up- 





*A Siort History or VENIcE. be ty a 
an Com- 


Roscoe 'I‘hayer. New York: The Macm 
pany. $1.50. 





1THE SHINING FeRRY. By Quiller-Oouch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
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ward, rather than downward, by the very 
order of things. 

A contrast to Quiller-Couch is found 
in Howard Avering Sturgis, the author 
of Belchamber.? He belongs to that class 
of novelists whose eyes are holden and 
whose mind is apparently condemned to 
the contemplation of all that is vicious or 
weak in human nature. According to 
his own description he has selected “ one 
of the most beautiful places in England ” 
for the scene of his new story, the char- 
acters belong to the “best families ”— 
and with this material he has made every 
conceivable combination of immorality, 
without discovering a single virtue. 
Lord Belchamber, the only decent man 
in the book, is a sickly cad, tortured by 
his own sensibilities rather than his con- 
science, and he becomes the victim of 
everybody’s wickedness, including his 
wife’s. If this diabolical ingenuity for 
dramatizing the disgusting details of so- 
cial and domestic putrefaction is an evi- 
dence of literary genius, Mr. Sturgis has 
his share. There is nothing hopeful or 
right in the book. The author expresses 
his view of the whole business when he 
wrote: 


“The world is like a huge theatrical com- 
pany in which half the actors and actresses 
have been cast for the wrong parts.” 


Miss Tynan’s new novel, Julia,® is a 
tale of Irish life that might as well have 
been located in Switzerland as Ireland. 
To be sure, there is joy and poverty to 
prove that the country really is Ireland, 
but the characters belong to that very 
great nationality of the imagination. 
They are romantic figments of personal- 
ity who do not exist anywhere. Yet the 
book has its charm. Everybody in it gos- 
sips about every one else, and no matter 
how badly that is done, it attracts the 
average reader. And Protestants at least 
will be astonished at the naive coquetry 
of the Catholic Sisters in the convent. 
The only remarkable thing about the 
heroine is her complexion. The reader 
finds himself admiring that every time he 
meets her, to the exclusion of any other 
attraction that she may possess. 





? BELCHAMBER. By Howard Avering Sturgis. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


% Jutta. By Katharine Tynan. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
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Science and the New Testament 
on the Future Life 


THE unfortunate notoriety given to 
Dr: William Osler’s semi-facetious re- 
marks on the comparative uselessness of 
old men has had the advantage of calling 
public attention to his real worth and 
literary ability, both of which are shown 
in his Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality, 
now in print.1 The brief pages of this 
lecture are of delightful literary charm 
and of great interest as indicating the 
trend of present thought on the subject 
of the future life. The author declares 
that practical indifference is the modern 
attitude of mind, that immortality is a 
dead issue in the great movements of 
the world,and that the Children of Light 
and of the Spirit who preserve to-day 
the faith that looks through death are 
but a small minority, yet for his personal 
confession Dr. Osler quotes the opinion 
of Cicero, who said he would rather be 
mistaken with Plato than be in the right 
with those who deny altogether the life 
after death: which shows that the Doc- 
tor’s colleague was right who said to 
him: “You will say a few pleasant 
things, and quote the ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
but there will be nothing certain.” Yet 
so pleasing are these pleasant uncertain- 
ties that no one who reads them will not 
straightway read them again and yet 
again. Of special interest is the state- 
ment, based upon wide observation, that 
most people die unconscious and uncon- 
cerned, uninfluenced by the thought of a 
future life, and also that the popular be- 
lief that anxiety and fear for the future 
is a common experience of the dying is 
a delusion. 

Mr. Muirhead’s Bruce Lectures? are 
not a portrayal of events after death ac- 
cording to the supposed teaching of 
Jesus, but a study of the apocalyptical 
ideas current among the Jews in the time 
of our Lord and their bearing upon the 
ethical and religious teaching of the gos- 
pels. Certain German scholars, Johannes 


Weiss in particular, have held that the 


eschatalogical views of Jesus were 
fundamental in his thought, and that His 


1 SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By William Osler, 
M.D., F.R.S. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 
cents. 





2THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS. By Lewis A. 
Muirhead, B.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.75. 
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dominant idea was the approaching king- 
dom, which He conceived entirely in the 
future. Mr. Muirhead submits this view 
to careful investigation, in excellent 
spirit, cautious yet receptive, and his 
work is one of the most valuable of re- 
cent contributions to the understanding 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The Cunningham Lectures of Mr. 
Kennedy®* are remarkably similar in pur- 
pose and principle to the studies of Mr. 
Muirhead, but instead of the Synoptic 
Gospels they have for their field the 
Epistles of Paul. The author is im- 
pressed by the “vital bearing of St. 
Paul’s eschatological outlook upon his 
theology as a whole,” and hence his study 
of the Apostle’s conceptions of the last 
things in their relation to his thought on 
other subjects. The work is painstaking 
and scholarly, but is diffusive and fails 
in sharp, clear characterization. 


& 

The Land of Riddles, Russia of To-day. B 
Dr. Hugo Ganz. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $2.00. 

The book is an appreciation of the 
Russian people and a condemnation of 
their system of government, Seven chap- 
ters are devoted to an exposition of the 
artistic m\ vements of the Empire. And 
in vivid la? guage he repaints for us the 
work of Ry-pin, Schischkin, Levitan and 
Aiwasowsky—unknown names to us, 
but worthy, in the eyes of this critic, to 
outrank the best of our more Western 
artists. The description of Doroshenko’s 
“ Everywhere is Life ” is especially worth 
reading. The rest of the bookisa stringent 
indictment against “ The Camora,” or 
cabal of bureaucrats, who misrule Russia. 
Dr. Ganz came most in contact with the 
cultured class and the tone of the numer- 
ous conversations he reports is almost 
hopelessly pessimistic. The note that 
rings in all these interviews is expressed 
by a prominent lawyer in this way: “ If 
God helps us and we lose the war, im- 
provement is possible,—God help us and 
permit us to be beaten.” These inter- 
views, which, in the present crisis, are 
the most interesting part of the book, 
give us at length the views of a number 
of prominent professional men, lawyers, 


* Sr. Pavw’s CONCEPTIONS OF THE LAST THINGS. 
By the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.25. 





professors and bankers. Dr. Ganz tells 
us that, having heard only a monotonous 
condemnation of existing conditions 
from his liberal informants, he sought 
out a well-known conservative to get his 
view of the other side. Here is a frag- 
ment of their conversation: . 


“*T do not wish,’ I began, ‘to go through 
Russia in blinders. If your excellency, as a 
conservative, will have the goodness to refute 
what I have heard hitherto, and will give me 
more accurate information, I shall be under 
great obligation.’ 

“* What have you heard?’ asked the Count. 

“*That Russia is starving, while the papers 
report a surplus in the treasury.’ 

“That, unfortunately, is true.’ 

“That your thinking people are in despair.’ 

“*Also true.’ 

“* That a revival of the Reign of Terror is to 
be feared.’ 

“* Equally true’ 

“* That all Russia hopes that the war will be 
lost, because only in that way can the present 
state of things be brought to an end.’ 

“True again.’ 

“That the present régime passes all bounds 
of depravity, and can be compared only with the 
Pretorian rule in the period of the decline of 
Rome.’ 

“That understates the truth.’” 


This is the author’s picture of honest 
conservatism in Russia. We are sorry 
that Dr. Ganz has not given us a view 
into the minds of the masses. Perhaps 
there he might have found a note of 
hopefulness that would have relieved the 
uniform pessimism that seems to pervade 
the cultured class. 


The Follies of Science at the Court of Ru- 
dolph II, 1576-1612. By Henry Carring- 
ton Bolton. Milwaukee: Pharmaceutical 
Review Publishing Co. 

We have an abundance of professors 
of chemistry, but Dr. Bolton is almost 
our only professor of alchemy, the real 
old alchemy, not your modern trans- 
mutation of elements by radium and 
your patent medicine elixirs of life. In 
this book he has crowded a lot of curi- 
ous and out of the way information 
about certain people of importance in 
their day, anecdotes of Dr. Dee and his 
magic stone, Tycho Brahe and his many 
noses, Miseroni and his ever-burning 
lamp, all illuminated with mysterious 
diagrams and occult recipes. Unfortu- 
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nately the author has used a semi-fiction- 
al form, as if the stories of alchemy and 
astrology were not romantic enough in 
themselves, and since he gives no refer- 
ences it is impossible to tell the sources 
or the authenticity of the quotations and 
incidents. Here, for example, is told the 
story of About’s popular novel, Le Nez 
du Notaire. Is it really as old as the 
sixteenth century? 


Physiological Economy in Nutrition. With 
Special Reference to the Minimal Proteid 
Requirement of the Healthy Man. An 
Experimental Study by Russell H. Chitten- 
den, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D., Director of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity and Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $3.00. 

For some time there has been a grow- 
ing impression that at least the inhabi- 
tants of cities eat more than is good for 
them. Nota few even of those who have 
devoted considerable time to the study of 
dietetics and their relation to health have 
suspected that even the standard daily 
diet suggested by the distinguished Carl 
Voit, of Munich, and also the results 
of the observations of Atwater here in 
America indicated too liberal a daily 
allowance of food for the general run 
of human beings. The public expression 
of this feeling has been the tendency to 
take up fads of various kinds, such as 
vegetarianism and more limited forms of 
food restriction, until there has come to 
be a confused state of the mind with re- 
gard to what is or is not necessary for 
the sustenance of the physiological equi- 
librium, which means health and strength. 
It is this problem of the healthy dietary 
that Professor Chittenden has studied 
very carefully in a series of experiments 
that can be readily understood even by 
those not familiar with physiological 
work. His conclusions are extremely in- 
teresting. He says it is obvious from 
our data that it is quite safe to diminish 
by one-half the amount of albuminous 
or proteid food ordinarily consumed, and 
this without any apparent detriment to 
health and with even gain to the econ- 
omy. He points out that the lessened 
consumption of food of this character, 
meat, eggs and the legumes, actually 
seems to spare the individual certain 
gouty and rheumatic tendencies that are 
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prone to be very bothersome with ad- 
vancing years. He calls attention, too, 
to the fact that the ordinary forms of 
proteid food are as a rule the most costly 
of dietetic articles, and since this restric- 
tion of albuminous food calls for no 
great increase in the amount of non- 
nitrogenous food, it is quite apparent 
that a great saving in the daily expendi- 
ture can be accomplished. In these days 
when the beef trust is making its exac- 
tions so severely felt this is a factor by 
no means to be despised. Professor Chit- 
tenden’s observations must be confirmed 
by those of others before they can be 
definitely accepted as science, but it 
would seem that he has made an epochal 
advance in physiological dietetics. 


& 


Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Sidney Lee. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75 

Delightfully written biographies of Sir 

Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 

Walter Raleigh, Spencer, Bacon and 

Shakespeare, prefaced by the best sketch 

of the intellectual spirit peculiar to the 

sixteenth century which we remember 
anywhere to have read. Moreover, the 
lives recounted are so well brought to- 
gether and correlated that we readily see 
them as the author intends—as exemplars 
of the highest development of the pre- 
vailing spirit rather than as individual 
careers. Mr. Lee’s lectures last year be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, Boston, met 
with cordial appreciation, and as these 
form the basis for the present work, it 
has that claim also to public favor. Last 
but not least, the essay on Shakespeare is 
really supplementary to Mr. Lee’s fa- 
mous life, and whoever has read that— 
and who has not?—ought to read this 
later expression of his even more ma- 
ture conclusions, and especially those 
whereby he quietly, but with convincing 
effect, knocks out the last props from 
under the tottering ‘“ Baconians.” 

& 
Modern Advertising. By E. E. Calkins and 


Ralph Holden. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 


We have commented editorially upon 


the great improvement in the beauty and’ 


style of advertising in recent years and 
called attention to the fact that the adver- 
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tising pages of a magazine are nowadays 
as interesting and attractive as the 
literary matter. If any one is curious to 
know how this comes about he can learn 
from this book, which gives the practical 
details of the advertising business in 
every field. It is as interesting to read 
as a novel, even to those who have no 
pecuniary concern with the subject, while 
to the advertiser or the publisher it will 
be worth much money. The authors 
have had wide 2xperience and have 
themselves introduced many original 
ideas into the business. The element of 
chance is being eliminated from adver- 
tising and here is shown how it is 
done; what articles can be profitably ad- 
vertised and why, what are the relative 
advantages of bill boards, car placards, 
catalogs and magazines, what cuts are 
most suitable and what type should be 
used, all illustrated by numerous. ex- 
amples. 
a 


From Epicurus to Christ. By William DeWitt 
Hyde. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


President Hyde here discourses on 
ethics and philosophy in a familiar and 
breezy sort of way, commingling Whit- 
man and Stevenson with Plato and Aris- 
totle, and defining the systems of the 
ancients by the deeds of Chinese Gordon 
and Cecil Rhodes as well as by copious 
extracts from the philosophers them- 
selves. Those who will have their 
philosophy difficult and technical will 
doubtless be offended by an exposition 
of Aristotelian ethics in the terms of the 
diet regulations of a football team, but 
the new method of writing philosophy in 
the language of the street certainly has 
its advantages for some people, and for 
the pedant are there not already Zeller 
and Windelband? Paulsen among the 
Germans is not ashamed to introduce the 
trials of a tenement house dweller into a 
discussion of the virtues, and President 
Hyde is not beyond the limits in refer- 
ring to incidents of frequent happening 
in common life in the effort to make 
clear the chief ethical principles of an- 
tiquity, their modern modifications, and 
their relation to the moral teachings of 
Christianity. 


Pebbles 


In Prourpition Kansas.—Out of respect 
for Frank Dell, deceased, all of the saloons 
in the city [Great Bend] closed from 1 to 4 
p.m. yesterday.—Barton County Democrat. 

..-» What kind of a looking man is that 
chap Gabbleton you just mentioned? I don’t 
believe I have met him.” “Well, if you see 
two men off in a corner anywhere and one of 
them looks bored to death, the other one is 
Gabbleton.”—Puck. 

.... Your true poet is never bothered for a 
rime. Addressing a stanza to his inamorata 
a young writer was for a moment puzzled about 
a rime for “ nightingale,” but got out of it thus: 

“ My love is a chrysanthemum 
And I am like the nightingale. 
I sing her verses all the night, 
Unmindful of the biting gale.” 
—Japan Mail. 

..--A RivaAL To THE FisH.—“ Talk about 
mosquitoes,” said an American, “ why, when we 
were in latitude 30 degrees and longitude 75 
degrees, a host of mosquitoes settled on our 
rigging, and when they left us there wasn’t a 
stitch of canvas left on the boat.” “ Wal,” said 
his friend, “that’s strange, because when I was 
sailing in latitude 29 degrees and longitude 74 
degrees, a swarm of mosquitoes settled on our 
rigging and every one of them had a pair of 
canvas breeches on. * Same mosquitoes, no 
doubt !”—The London Globe. 


THE ORDINARY MAN. 
(A Typical, Topical Song.) 
I’m not an old-age hater recommending chloro- 
form, 
Nor a minister who acts and sports the can, 
No business-seeking modiste advocating more 
of form— 
I’m nothing but an ordinary man. 


I never won the Governorship by advertising 
shoes, 
Nor sold my books by being President, 
Nor tried to boom my theater by calling on 
the Jews— 
An ordinary man, I am coritent. 


I’m not a college prexy dropping kicks at foot- 
ball pranks, 
Nor begging gifts of dress suits or of cash; 
I’m not a clever Cassie with a hunch for break- 
ing banks 
Nor yet a frenzied fabricator rash. 


Yet I’m the needed element in all their fads 
and ads, 
To gape and worship as their deeds I scan, 
To buy the well-filled papers and to utter my 
“egads!” 
Yes, they've got to have the ordinary man. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 























Mob Rule in Chicago 


No honest man endowed with common 
sense should have the least difficulty in 
ascertaining the true character of the 
labor insurrection in Chicago, or in see- 
ing what is the only remedy for such 
disgraceful and shocking exhibitions of 
anarchy. Throughout last week the city 
was at the mercy of a mob. In many of 
the streets there was almost continuous 
riot. Several men were killed, many 
were so brutally beaten that their in- 
juries may be fatal, hundreds were dis- 
_ abled by wounds of various kinds. Citi- 
zens having not the remotest connection 
with the controversy were murderously 
attacked. The pastor of one of the 
Presbyterian churches nearly lost his life 
at the hands of ruffians who sought to 
uphold the cause of the strikers and boy- 
cotters by beating any one who seemed to 
be without protection. In the very heart 
of the city, at the doors of its finest 
hotels, men were shot or clubbed almost 
to death simply because they had ac- 
cepted work which the attacking ruffians 
had declined to do. A peaceable old 
man, delivering a little bundle of goods 
in his own wagon because there was no 
one to do it for him, was murdered for 
thus trying to keep his agreements and 
earn a living. These were some of the 
incidents of this insurrection of the 
teamsters’ union. 

The causes of this revolt against law 
and the rules of civilization scarcely de- 
serve to be considered because they are 
so overshadowed by the lawlessness of 
which Chicago ought to be ashamed. 
Four months ago a score of garment 
workers employed in a clothing house 
quit work, went on strike, as a protest 
against the employment of associates 
who were not members of the union. 
Their places were soon filled. But their 
union, after much delay, induced the 
union teamsters employed by the same 
house to strike in sympathy with them, 
altho the teamsters themselves had no 
grievance whatever. By degrees this 
strike spread, owing to the boycotting of 
other employers who had business deal- 
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ings with the house where the dispute 
originated, and in time it involved many 
of the largest shops and manufacturing 
concerns in the city. “ You must assist 
us in ruining Montgomery, Ward & 
Co.,” said the strikers to these other em- 
ployers, “ or we shall paralyze your busi- 
ness and ruin you.” Those to whom this 
threat was made had had no quarrel 
with the teamsters’ union, but they de- 
termined to carry on their business, if 
possible, without violating the laws and 
becoming partners in the offenses or 
crimes: that were being committed. De- 
serted by their teamsters, they have 
sought to employ other persons to do the 
work of delivery and distribution upon 
which their industries depend. The re- 
sult has been almost continuous riot, in 
dealing with which both the police and 
the sheriffs’ deputies have made a pitiful 
exhibition of weakness or something 
worse. 

The principle which should be sus- 
tained and enforced in all such cases is 
plain enough. Workmen have a right 
to stop work and go on strike; they have 
no right by violence or intimidation to 
prevent other men from taking up the 
work they have. declined to do. Of 
course they have no right to break the 
laws against assault and murder. If 
they do attempt by violence to prevent 
other workmen from taking up the labor 
which they have rejected it is the im- 
perative duty of the authorities to pro- 
tect these other workmen, to arrest and 
punish their assailants and to preserve 
order. 

In Chicago the authorities appear to 
have lost sight and knowledge of this 
principle, these established and funda- 
mental doctrines, so essential to the 
preservation of liberty and the main- 
tenance of civilization. If the police 
force was inadequate or untrustworthy, 
and if such aid as the sheriff could give 
was insufficient, then the militia should 
havebeen used. If these citizen soldiers of 
Illinois had been unable to suppress in- 
surrection and preserve order, there 
should have been an official demand for 
the troops of the United States. The 
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streets of Chicago should have been 
made safe for law-abiding persons en- 
gaged in legitimate business and honest 
work by the official use of such force as 
was needed, from whatever source it 
might come. 

But the new Mayor shut his eyes to 
the riots and bloodshed and anarchy in 
the streets, or, seeing it, turned his back 
upon business men and business associa- 
tions who urged him to ask for the 
militia. To make such a request, he said, 
‘would humiliate our city.” ‘It was bet- 
ter, in his opinion, that it should be hu- 
miliated before the world by the un- 
checked violence of the mob, by an un- 
restrained war upon men who were try- 
ing to work and earn wages, by murder- 
ous assaults upon peaceable citizens and 
by murder itself, unpunished, in the 
streets. 

We are disappointed in this disclosure 
of Judge Dunne’s weakness. Coming to 
his present office after many years of ex- 
cellent service cn the bench, and elected 
as the leader of a popular movement in- 
volving municipal problems of great im- 
portance, here, at the beginning of his 
term, he was confronted with this oppor- 
tunity to prove his quality. He has not 
only let it pass unimproved, but he has 
also permitted the manner in which he 
has rejected it to show how poorly 
equipped he is for ruling over.a city like 
Chicago. Where was Judge Dunne’s 
veneration for the law, where was his re- 
spect for the rules of justice, when he 
permitted the laws to be broken continu- 
ously and with impunity, when he al- 
lowed the requirements of common 
justice to be ignored and despised? 
How can he hope to inspire confidence 
in those who have expected that he 
would establish successfully the rights 
of the people in their streets, with re- 
spect to railway traffic, now that he has 
failed to defend those rights when only 
the teamsters and their wagons were con- 
cerned? Whom did he permit to own 
and operate the streets of Chicago last 
week? The important experiment of 
municipal ownership and operation of 
street railways should be made under the 
direction of a stronger man. 

The deplorable and disgraceful condi- 
tions in Chicago which appeal to the au- 
thorities of that city and of the State of 


Illinois for a speedy use of the only 
remedy that can be effective, should sug- 
gest no consideration of questions of 
unionism, open shop or closed shop. 
Shall the laws be enforced? Shall life 
be protected? Shall criminals be pur- 
sued and punished? Shall liberty be pre- 
served and the machinery of civilization 
be saved from wreck? These are the 
only questions to be answered when such 
an insurrection takes place. To answer 
them promptly and forcibly and correct- 
ly is proof of good government. To 
hesitate, to temporize, to ignore or to 
excuse the injustice and the crime, and 
even tg plead for arbitration, in such a 
case, is to encourage the forces of dis- 
order and to breed more violence of the 
same kind hereafter. 
Sd 


A Presbyterian Cathedral 


Justice Harian’s proposition that 
there should be erected in Washington 
what he would call “the cathedral 
church of our denomination at the na- 
tional capital” illustrates his interest 
both in religion and in the dignity and 
usefulness of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation. He offers, in a circular ad- 
dressed to leading ministers, to give a 
good part of his time during the rest 
of his life (he is 73) to the project of 
building such a cathedral at Washington. 

The scheme implies, or ought to imply, 
two things: One is an imposing build- 
ing, to please the eye of the lover of fine 
architecture, and, of course, a building 
that would compare favorably with any 
corresponding structure which the Catho- 
lics or Episcopalians might build, so as 
to show that Presbyterianism can do as 
well as the best. But of course that is 
not a chief purpose, nor worth the effort, 
being chiefly for esthetics and ambitious 
rivalry. The other end that should be 
in view is utterly different from what has 
most created cathedrals; for this 
should not be a building designed for in- 
terior display of gorgeous processional 
worship, but one for the benefit of the 
people. It should be the gift of the rich 
to the needs of the poor, to provide in- 
struction, religious, technical, general ; to 
supply bureaus of assistance and direc- 
tion ; in short, to do good to people who 
are not Presbyterians, and in large part 
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not religious at all. And the people who 
will need it most are a class that flock to 
Washington, where there is a larger 
number of them than in any city in the 
South. 

But when we come to consider the 
work of such a Presbyterian cathedral 
we are led to ask whether its true work 
would not for the most part be just what 
is doing by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the charities organizations, 
public libraries, and the public and 
technical schools, which are developing 
everywhere, and are not on denomina- 
tional lines. It is the glory of modern 
Christianity that it has so pervaded so- 
ciety that society in these ways does the 
work of the Church. Society in its care 
for the community has become itself an 


unorganized Church, so that we can 


hardly tell where Church ends and so- 
ciety begins. 

There is a fairly broad line now of 
division between the people who control 
public opinion, and do these good things, 
these Christian things, and those other 
people whose life and business and pur- 
pose is corrupting. In the former class 
is the entire Church, and a good many 
other people whose sympathies and soul 
are with it, altho they are not its mem- 
bers. On the other side are the people 
who frequent the resorts which it is the 
business of law to suppress, or at least to 
control. It is now to be considered 
whether it is not best that these works 
of charity, hospitals, libraries, schools, 
employment agencies, etc., should be 
cared for by this general churchly com- 
munity rather than by separate and rival 
denominations. 

The suggestion that Justice Harlan 
will leave the Supreme Bench to under- 
take this proposed work seems hardly 
wise. His health is still strong, and his 
present field of service is of the highest 
for the public welfare. 


2 
A Southern University 


THE South has many so-called univer- 
sities, but it is peculiarly difficult to 
establish one there which actually con- 
forms to university standards in the 
grade and amount of work required for 
graduation. This is explained by the 


fact that there is no educational type 
in that section. And there is no such type 
because the Southern temper has always 
resented discipline and the imposition of 
arbitrary standards, whether in ethics or 
education. This is a heroic limitation 
of character, based partly upon actual 
ignorance and partly upon a nature 
gifted more with the achieving spirit 
than with powers of purely intellectual 
concentration. The Southerner has a 
war-crying impatience to be in the thick 
of the fight whether he is prepared or 
not. It is therefore nearly impossible 
to keep him in school a sufficient length 
of time. And naturally he not only lacks 
proper preparation for university work 
but, what is more deplorable, he lacks 
discrimination, even preferring to attend 
those institutions where the requirements 
are less exacting. Thus it happens that 
while an elevation of the standard in an 
Eastern university invariably results in 
an increased attendance, the opposite ef- 
fect is experienced in the South. On this 
account entrance examinations are often 
almost elementary and in some cases dis- 
pensed with altogether. 

This intellectual somnolence, this in- 
difference to thoroughness in educational 
training, led shortly after the war to the 
conviction among thoughtful men of the 
need of a higher institution of learning 
in the South which would be sufficiently 
endowed and sufficiently free from tra- 
ditions and prejudices to offer modern 
university advantages to students willing 
to receive them. And it so happened 
that the man most able and effective in 
carrying out the conviction to realization 
was Bishop McTyeire, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, who also happened 
to be related through his wife to the 
Vanderbilt family. Thus, he secured a 
gift of a million dollars for the founding 
of what is known as Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, at Nashville, Tenn. The charter 
was issued in 1872 and the university 
was opened to students in 1875. Since 
that time it has received other donations 
from members of the Vanderbilt family 
and has been recognized as a Methodist 
institution. But, in fact, it is not denomi- 
national in the accepted sense of that 
term. It is not under the control of any 
Methodist Conference, but of a Board of 
Trustees which is self-perpetuating. 
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The majority of its professors are not 
Methodists, and it represents a sentiment 
broader than any Church or any section. 
Dr. J. H. Kirkland, the present Chancel- 
lor, stands for a liberal policy and thor- 
ough work. He is called the Eliot of 
Southern educational circles, and no man 
in the South has labored with more sin- 
cerity or less ostentation in a profession 
that so readily admits charlatan preten- 
sions. 

Such, in brief, is the history of Van- 
derbilt University until April 2oth of 
this year. On that day the oldest and 
largest of the buildings was burned— 
valued at $300,000, with an insurance of 
$115,000. But the significance of the 
loss cannot be measured by these figures. 
The library, the public auditorium, the 
chemical and physical laboratories and 
several recitation rooms were located in 
this- building. Thirty thousand books, 
including the entire graduate library, 
were destroyed and five departments of 
the university rendered homeless. 

But before the fire was extinguished 
a schedule of the next day’s recitations 
had been posted, and that night visitors 
on the campus saw that every window 
in the great dormitories was lighted and 
that preparation for the morrow’s work 
was going on as usual. And those best 
acquainted with what may be called the 
ancestry of the Southern temperament 
regard this circumstance as an indication 
of the character of the university’s influ- 
ence upon the eight hundred young men 
within her walls. For, whatever may be 
said of college men elsewhere, in the 
South they are disposed as a rule to 
“ celebrate ” even their disasters. 

It is understood that the greater fu- 
ture of the university will date from this 
fire. The plan is to replace the burned 
building with four new ones at a cost of 
half a million dollars. And, recognizing 
the fact that the effort to raise this 
amount should begin at home, the 
alumni and the citizens of Nashville have 
already contributed $70,000. This sum 
is not insignificant when we consider 
that all the graduates of the institution 
are still young men, that the best edu- 
cated men in the South are almost in- 
variably poor, because the needs of their 
section have called them to professions 
which are not remunerative, and that 
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even the successfulubusiness men there 
are not yet rich. There would be no 
more objection to Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money than there was in the case of 
Trinity College in North Carolina, which 
is endowed with what may be called 
“ Duke’s Mixture,” a famous cigaret to- 
bacco which made Mr. Duke so rich that 
he in turn made this co#ege rich. And 
the young men who graduate from it are 
as excellent in character as if the endow- 
ment had been a “church collection.” 
So if some oil or steel or railroad mag- 
nate wishes to give a million dollars to 
Vanderbilt, no questions will be asked. 
Later, of course, the citizen graduate 
may meet him at Philippi. But that is 
another matter. 


Needed Reform 
Law 


It is fortunate that from time to time 
public attention is directed by sensational 
incidents to the antiquated and disgrace- 
ful state of American criminal law. The 
average man is not brought by calm re- 
flection to an earnest purpose to do what 
lies within his power to make the world 
better. He has to be shaken up by some- 
thing that grips his imagination and per- 
turbs his feelings. 

The three abortive trials of Nan Pat- 
terson, charged with having murdered 
Cesar Young, and the refusal of the 
Court of Pardons of New Jersey to com- 
mute the sentence of death pronounced 
upon Mrs. Anna Valentina for the mur- 
der of Rosa Salza, have so far aroused 
popular feeling that we may hope that 
some real steps may be taken to accom- 
plish two or three reforms imperatively 
demanded by reason and moral sense. 
The decision of the Court of Pardons of 
New Jersey is an example of the 
brusque, relentless procedure which long 
since became famous throughout the 
country as “ Jersey justice.” The igno- 
minious failure of the District Attor- 
ney’s office to convict Nan Patterson is 
one more example of the ineffectiveness 
of the criminal law machinery of the 
Empire State, which results annually in 
the squandering of enormous sums of © 
public money to no useful purpose. The 
“Jersey justice” and the New York in- 
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efficiency are equally reprehensible when 
critically examined in the light of scien- 
tific knowledge and sound moral prin- 
ciples. 

The New York procedure deserves 
condemnation primarily because it is the 
most amazing example now presented 
by any American commonwealth of the 
abandonment in practice of that theory 
of the criminal trial which is an essential 
part of constitutional government. 

In the theory of English and Ameri- 
can criminal law an accused person is 
presumed to be innocent until convicted, 
by evidence presented, of a specific crimi- 
nal act. A jury is not authorized to con- 
vict, as the old Veme courts of Germany 
used to convict and as the Vigilance 
Committee too often convicts, because it 
is convinced that the accused is a bad 
character who ought to be kanged any- 
how. Furthermore, in legal theory the 
District Attorney is an officer of the 
court, whose plain and sworn duty is to 
enforce the criminal law and who is, 
therefore, under as much legal and 
moral obligation to secure the acquittal 
of an innocent person as to secure the 
conviction of a guilty one. 

In practice, however, nearly every 
jury in recent years is obviously com- 
posed in part of men who accept the 
legal principle that they may find a ver- 
dict only upon evidence that a specific 
criminal act has or has not been commit- 
ted and in part of men who hold the 
Vigilance Committee view, that it is 
their business to loose or bind according 
to the apparent moral character of the 
accused. The men on the Patterson jury 
who wished to render a verdict of mur- 
der in the first degree were clearly of the 
latter type, because, whatever part Nan 
Patterson may have had in the death of 
Cesar Young, the District Attorney’s 
office failed to prove that the revolver 
with which Young was shot was ever in 
Nan Patterson’s hands or that she had 
a motive for killing him. As for the 
District Attorney’s office itself, the con- 
duct of the case by Mr. Rand was not 
creditable to a professedly civilized com- 
munity. 

The New Jersey case opens a yet 
deeper practical problem. Beyond doubt 
a sentiment against capital punishment 
is growing throughout America and Eu- 
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rope. We are not convinced that the 
complete abandonment of the death pen- 
alty is at present expedient. But clearly 
the time has come when the civilized 
world should take up for earnest con- 
sideration the question, long ago raised 
by Lombroso and the criminal anthro- 
pologists generally, whether it is ex- 
pedient or right to lump together all 
“murders ” and punish all with the same 
penalty. The criminal anthropologist 
makes a clean-cut distinction among 
criminals that commit acts of violence. 
The instinctive criminal is a dangerous 
brute, no more to be restrained by eco- 
nomic, moral or social considerations 
than a mad dog is. The professional 
criminal deliberately preys upon his fel- 
low men with the cool calculation of a 
stock jobber or a promoter. The pas- 
sional criminal commits deeds of vio- 
lence in moments of overwrought emo- 
tion, when self-control is lost. He, too, 
is a dangerous person, but not in the 
same degree as the other two. No such 
culpability attaches to his acts or to his 
character as to the character and acts of 
the professional criminal, and he can be 
disciplined by methods that are not ap- 
plicable to the criminal by instinct. 
Strong arguments can be presented in 
favor of inflicting the death penalty upon 
murderers whose records show that they 
are professional or instinctive criminals. 
To inflict the death penalty upon the 
passional criminal is to perpetuate a sur- 
vival of barbarism, almost of savagery. 

Mrs. Valentina had been deserted by 
her husband, or the man who lived with 
her as such, and she killed her rival, 
Rosa Salza, in a moment of hysterical 
frenzy. She should be restrained of her 
liberty for a reasonable time and be sub- 
jected to wholesome moral discipline in 
a correctional institution. Her death by 
hanging will be an everlasting stain upon 
the fair name of ‘he commonwealth of 
New Jersey. 


Crossing the Line 


APRIL puts away the sap buckets, pulls 
out the spiles and places in storage the 
first harvest of the year. May brings out 
the plow and turns open the sod for 
earth-born crops. Nature has things ad- 


mirably adjusted. Each zone has its 
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sweets as well as its grains and fruits. 
The maple orchard is as important as the 
apple orchard. The Indians, before the 
whites appeared, had great groves of ap- 
ples and equally large groves of maples 
—fifteen hundred trees to a grove—not 
trees in rows, but in irregular groups. 
We learned the art of sugar making 
from the Iroquois. 

April is the month of showers, May 
the month of flowers. Snow showers 
come down to the hyacinth days. A few 
of the earlier flowers, such as the 
anemone, seem to enjoy standing up 
through a good dressing of snow. These 
are the border days, and as it is with 
some tribes of men, there are floral tribes 
that do not like too much heat. They 
stand with their coats off, perspiring, 
with the thermometer at thirty, and they 
wither when it comes up to fifty. What 
can possibly tell a hyacinth bulb that the 
snow banks are melting? They must be- 
gin to grow before the frost is out of the 
ground. 

Robins start from the South in March 


and they get home about the middle of 


the month. In April they are picking 
sticks and pulling strings and carrying 
mud for nests—the cheapest bird-hovels 
in the bird republic. In May they are 
fathers and mothers and are ready for 
the early cherries. Bluebirds, through 
April, seem to be always cleaving the 
blue sky—with a coulter of keen song 
going ahead. No matter how cold it 
may be, their notes fit strangely fine to 
the sharp edged wind. In May they are 
in and out of holes in your trees, carry- 
ing worms to the brighest boys and girls 
in the world. About May toth comes 
the catbird—the one bird that becomes a 
member of your family. He knows you 
as well as your collie dog, and he never 
sings without more or less consideration 
of the fact that you admire him. 

March gets rid of most of the snow; 
April starts the green, lines of that de- 
lightful color marking the brook courses. 
You trace them all over the valley and 
up and down the bordering hillsides. 
Your eye finds comfort, as it looks away 
from the white lines of lingering snow 
to the green lines of inquisitive grass, 
in which you find, half hid, the early 
coltsfoot flowers. The finest thing in the 
world is a brook, and in April it is the 
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sauciest, freest, noisiest and the lordliest. 
It is life broken loose and rejoicing in 
its strength. It is school let out. Down 
out of the glens they come, bringing the 
melted snowbanks, and making music of 
every obstruction. In May all this frolic 
is over with; the world has been set in 
motion, and the water runs as smoothly 
as a hymn down through the meadows, 
where the cows come to drink. 

There is just one shrub that makes 
warm the April lawn—yes, there are two 
—one is the yellow forsythia and the 
other is the daphne; but May is a con- 
tinuous procession of floral delights— 
from the earliest lilac to the latest mock- 
orange. The Judas tree sometimes man- 
ages to have one foot in April and the 
other in May. All this shrubbery is a 
marvel. The florescence is so grand, so 
unlimited, and, what never fails to sur- 
prise is that each variety moves along 
just in time to give place to its successor. 
Perfumes fill the air and ozone tempts 
you to breathe big full breaths of life- 
giving air. 

April swells the buds that Nature 
tucked away last fall. Wrapped in 
coarse clothing these germs waited all 
winter for a summons of life. April 
touches them with warm rays, and they 
open to grow. This is a delight that 
never tires. The bees find first soft 
maples and elms, with crocus and snow- 
drops in the grass, and gooseberry blos- 
soms in the garden. They gather pollen 
and make a good ready for the honey 
flowers that follow. But it is May that 
gives us that most wonderful sight, an 
apple orchard in bloom—or is it the plum 
trees and cherry trees that are finer? 
The bees will not decide for us, for they 
are busy all day extracting those sweets, 
which only come to us in perfume. 

April is more nearly the spring month 
than May. Leaves spring out of the 
buds and watercourses spring out of the 
hills. Everything is in preparation and 
all things are in haste, but everywhere 
there is joy in work. Nothing repeats 
itself. In April the world always seems 
a strange new world to us. May has 
settled down to system and formularies. 
Now we begin to live out of doors; our 
rapid strides tone down to an easy stroll. 
Nature once more takes us into com- 
panionship. 
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April bonfires are a social proclama- 
tion of release from winter. They are 
beacon lights, which the builders gen- 
erally kindle at night, as if to say to all 
the neighbors on distant hills, “ See! We 
‘are ready for the year! Let us rejoice 
together!” May draws veils of foliage 
between neighbors, shuts in each one to 
himself and bids him do his duty. It is 
now retirement that each one needs, and 
‘ accepts. Summer develops individuality. 
The clubs close their doors, and we find 
each other studying the problem of cul- 
ture with birds and bees; for now no- 
body has time to discuss or gossip. 

April we expect to bring instability. 
It goes from July days to snow squalls. 
It never knows its mind for two days in 
succession. How can it, when it has to 
hark from Labrador icebanks and from 
West Indian hurricanes? But, after all, 
it is May that brings us the real anxiety. 
After the garden stuff is up, and the 
grapes are set on the vines, and the calyx 
drops from the plum, alas, what sorrow 
can come from a single frost! There 
really is some excuse for Mr. Put-off in 
early May. 

Now let us touch hearts in another 
year’s work. There is something grand 
about that steady faith that plows and 
plants, without knowing what a day may 
bring forth, because “ we live in Him,” 
and in Him have our being. The uni- 
verse surely runs on a benign principle, 
and the most reasonable thing in the 
world is to go ahead with faith. 


a 
A Great Teacher 


On Tuesday, May 2d, some four hun- 
dred physicians from among the most 
prominent members of the medical pro- 
fession in this country gave a banquet 
of farewell in honor of the man whom all 
acknowledge as the most distinguished 
teacher of medicine of the present gen- 
eration in America. There are not a few 
of those who are best in a position to 
judge who would not hesitate to declare 
‘Professor Osler of Johns Hopkins, for 
he was the guest of honor, to whom 
the banquet was given, as the greatest 
of living teachers of medicine. Within 
the last few weeks Professor Osler has 
obtained an unenviable notoriety because 
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of the twisting of certain expressions of 
his from the sense he intended and their 
frequent repetition by the newspaper 
press of the country. For those who are 
in the secret the failure of our news- 
papers to see the patent joke in the 
sentences they took so seriously makes 
some of us feel as tho the characteristic 
American facility for catching on to any- 
thing humorous, for which we are so - 
proud of our countrymen, was fatally 
eclipsed on this occasion. 

There are few members of the medical 
profession in all the history of medicine 
who have occupied the position that Pro- 
fessor Osler has succeeded in creating 
for himself. He is looked up to as an 
authority in pathology, as one of our 
best experts in diagnosis, as a thorough- 
ly conservative yet knowing therapeutist, 
as a keen observer who but rarely misses 
even the slightest hints of complications 
and diseased combinations that are likely 
to be serious for the patient, and as a 
prognostician of ability and assurance, 
yet with all this as a man of wide learn- 
ing, of broad sympathy with men, of a 
deep knowledge of human nature, of an 
extent of reading hard to think of as 
compatible with his scientific attainments 
and a faculty for making friends and 
avoiding the making of enemies in the 
devious paths of a thorny profession that 
stamp him as that rara avis in terris—an 
all around genius without any of Quin- 
tilian’s hint of possible queerness in his 
disposition. 

Professor Osler as a man, indeed, is 
even more interesting than Professor 
Osler the physician. In an age when 
money making is so apt to be considered 
the standard of success in life he has 
constantly taught by word and by ex- 
ample that there is a higher meed than 
pecuniary gain and that satisfaction with 
life means much more than the accumu- 
lation of wealth. He has often quoted 
the passage from Ecclesiastes, which the 
preacher of old seems almost to have said 
with our generation in view: “ Better is 
an handful with quietness than both the 
hands full with travail and vexation of 
spirit.” At the present moment Osler 
himself is nobly leading the way in this. 
He is giving up his position at Johns 
Hopkins, where he commands a mag- 
nificent salary and where he enjoys a 
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consultation practice worth many thou- 
sands a year in addition, to accept the 
Regius Professorship of Medicine at 
Oxford, at a salary considerably less 
than that received at Baltimore and with 
the chances of consultation practice, for 
some years at least, rather dubious and 
uncertain. He is doing this because he 
feels that in his new position and amid 
new surroundings he can exert an influ- 
‘ ence for good in medical education that 
will make itself felt in a wider sphere 
and for a longer time than would other- 
wise be the case. Whatever of good he 
could accomplish at Johns Hopkins has 
been done. A tradition has been created 
that will help his successors to carry on 
the work so well begun; so he looks 
farther afield for self-impression on an- 
other environment. Is it any wonder he 
is looked upon as an exceptional man? 

He has stood for a breadth of culture 
among medical men that has been of 
more service in raising the standard of 
the profession in this country and in set- 
ting high ideals of intellectual develop- 
ment before it than has been accom- 
plished by much of the legal regulation 
of these last twenty years. He himself 
is a cultured scholar in the best sense of 
the word. While his knowledge of medi- 
cal history and of medical bibliography 
has made him one of the most interest- 
ing of professional talkers and has made 
his text-book a mine of interest and in- 
formation, even for those not profession- 
ally interested in his subjects, his read- 
ing outside of medicine has not only been 
extensive, but such has been his attention 
to it that the knowledge gleaned is little 
less than profound. 

While he quotes Scripture with an 
aptitude that would recall the old- 
fashioned clergyman, his addresses show 
him intimately acquainted with Dante 
and Shakespeare, with Plato and Cicero, 
with most of the classical poets, Latin 
and Greek, with Thackeray and George 
Eliot and Tennyson and Walter Pater 
and Cardinal Newman. Of modern 
writers it is to the two last particularly 
that he goes for quotations aptly illus- 
trative and always carrying with them a 
great truth supremely expressed. Not 
a single address of his on educational 
matters but is illumined by light from 
the great English Cardinal, who knew so 
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well the shades of educational questions 
and who realized how trying was to be 
their solution to the generation after his 
own. It was Osler himself who sug- 
gested to his medical students that every 
man could get a liberal education, if not 
that of a scholar, at least that of a gentle- 
man, by reading for half an hour every 
night before going to sleep and keeping 
a book open on his dressing table in the 
morning. For this, ten books he sug- 
gested should be close friends—the Old 
and New Testaments, Shakespeare, Mon- 
taigne, Plutarch’s Lives, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus, Religio Medici, Don 
Quixote, Emerson and Holmes (the 
Breakfast Table series). 

To Professor Osler in farewell may 
very well be wished the fruition of what 
he himself in his address before the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota nearly fifteen years 
ago pointed out as the most important 
outcome of life’s work. He had been tell- 
ing the medical students of that univer- 
sity the beauty of life lived for an ideal: 

“Tt will give to your youth an exhilarating 
zeal and a cheerfulness which will enable you 
to surmount all obstacles; to your maturity a 
serene judgment of men and things and that 
broad charity without which all else is naught; 
to your old age that greatest of blessings, peace 
of mind—a realization maybe of the prayer of 
Socrates for the beauty in the inward soul and 
for the unity of the outer and the inner man; 
perhaps of the promise of St. Bernard, ‘ Pax 
sine crimine, pax sine turbine, pax sine rixa.’” 

Those who know him best appreciate 
how much this peace is his—the equa- 
nimity whose cultivation he so ardently 
recommends to his students. 

Dr. Osler ventured to review his work 
in words that might be written in letters 
of gold—they are golden words—under 
kindred words of Paul the aged: 

“T can truly say to you, and I take myself to 
witness, that in my sojourn among you I have 
loved no darkness, sophisticated no truth, 
nursed no delusions and allowed no fear.” 


Put that among your choicest mot- 
toes. It is splendid rhetoric; it is lofty 


ethics. 
x 


Free Lecture Courses for Cities 

For fifteen years New York City has 
led the world in the movement for adult 
education. For a decade and a half free 
lectures, scientific demonstrations and 
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courses have been given to the people 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The school houses have been 
opened at night and the assembly halls 
and playgrounds converted into audi- 
toriums for gatherings of men and 
women—largely working people. It is 
one of the most interesting and, perhaps, 
most valuable developments of the uni- 
versity extension movement. During the 
seventeenth season, which closed early in 
May, more than 140 school houses, pub- 
lic halls, church lyceums and settlement 
houses were used as lecture centers. 
Nearly 4,650 lectures were given to audi- 
ences varying in size from a handful to 
two thousand, but aggregating 1,155,000 
people. 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the super- 
visor of this vast lecture system, has de- 
voted himself untiringly and unsparing- 
ly to the development of the work almost 
from its conception. Years back he 
recognized the ruthless waste of using 
the public school buildings but a few 
hours in the day time. With the zeal and 
determination of a prophet he set about 
opening their doors at night that the 
whole people might come in and receive 
the best fruits of scholarship and travel. 
Trained lecturers, university professors, 
men and women familiar with other 
lands were brought into this municipal 
free lecture system to give to the people 
of New York City the most and the best 
that can be brought through the medium- 
ship of the platform—not alone to those 
who live in the heart of the city, but to 
everybody, even to those living in sections 
of Greater New York most remote from 
Manhattan. There is a lecture center, 
for example, at Barren Island, a spot in 
the sea which happens to fall within the 
confines of New York City. It is in- 
habited by fishermen, workers in the gar- 
bage and refuse destruction plant and 
glue makers. Lecturers start across 
Brooklyn Bridge at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and do not get back till eleven 
o’clock the following morning. 

Year after year Dr. Leipziger has 
aimed to enhance the educational value 
of these lectures, and to accomplish this 
end the effort has been consistently made 
to introduce a larger number of connect- 
ing lectures. Courses of three, four or 
five lectures are grouped together in a 


series. | Whenever practical voluntary 
written examinations are given at the 
conclusion of the course and a certificate 
awarded to those whose papers are satis- 
factory. 

A very large proportion of the lectures 
are illustrated by the stereopticon, the 
scientific lectures by charts, maps and 
experiments. The musical evenings are 
frequently brightened not by the play- 
ing or singing of the speaker alone, but 
by an illustrative musical program car- 
ried out by a company of musicians—as a 
quartet and accompanist. 

Only a great city can afford so elabo- 
rate a system for adult education. On 
the other hand, no city is so small or so 
poor that it cannot maintain a reasonable 
free lecture course. The total cost of the 
New York system is but one-eighth of 
one per cent. of the total city budget. 
Considering what this lecture system 
means to the people, New York could 
scarce afford not to maintain it. 


st 


Undoubtedly the most inter- 
esting expression reported 
from the speeches at the din- 
ner given to Dr. Osler was his own with 
regard to the hospitals of this country. 
Tho he was bidding the American medi- 
cal profession good-by, and criticism 
was farthest from his thoughts, he did 
not hesitate to say that in this matter 
there is room for very great improve- 
ment. In every town of 50,000 in this 
country there is a hospital, from which 
there should come every year important 
advances in our knowledge of disease 
and of its treatment. At the present 
time, the opportunities afforded in thou- 
sands of hospitals are neglected. While 
there is scarcely a town of 20,000 in- 
habitants in Germany which has not a 
medical institution in which good medi- 
cal work is being done, outside of the 
large cities here there is no attempt at 
original medical investigation worth 
speaking of. Dr. Osler even ventured to 
proclaim that if our hospital opportuni- 
ties in America were properly utilized 
this country could accomplish more for 
medicine in five years than Germany in 
ten. Under the present system of hos- 
pital management the assistants in the 
hospitals are young men, who serve for a 


American 
Hospitals 
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year, or at most two, without salary 
and only for the purpose of familiarizing 
themselves with the practical side of 
medicine. The visiting hospital staff is 
composed of men who are so busy with 
their practice as to have very little time 
for original observation or research. It 
is easy to understand how opportunities 
for investigation of disease are lost under 
these circumstances. According to Pro- 
fessor Osler the present evils can be 
corrected if the resident hospital staff are 
appointed to serve for a number of years 
and are properly paid for their services 
during that period. The responsibility 
for hospital government is now divided 
among too many men, and, as a conse- 
quence, no one feels it in any personal 
sense. Besides appointments to the hos- 
pital staff are only too often made as the 
result of political influence, of family 
tradition, of church prejudice, and not 
because of merit or of any fitness of the 
individual to do good work. Dr. Osler 
himself has shown at Johns Hopkins 
how much can be accomplished both for 
progress in medicine and for the highest 
medical teaching by the proper assign- 
ment of responsibility and by the appoint- 
ment of a resident hospital staff, which 
maintains its position for many years. 
When Professor Waldeyer, of Berlin, 
came to America some three years ago 
to represent the University of Berlin at 
the celebration of the Bi-Centennial of 
the foundation of Yale, he did not hesi- 
tate to say, after inspecting our magnifi- 
cent hospitals in this country, that before 
many years European students would 
undoubtedly be coming to us in as large 
numbers as American physicians now go 
to Europe. If there is one thing which 
will soon bring this to pass it is the ac- 
ceptance of Professor Osler’s parting 
admonition. 


Js 
Religion in typo are Passi Rd ss 
Public Schools arge enominatio 


that are supposed to 
favor, more or less, the introduction of 
religious instruction in the public 
schools. These are the Catholic, the 
Lutheran and the Episcopalian. These 
three denominations have a certain his- 
tory of the sort behind them, as their 
practice in Europe has been that way. 
But it is a serious question whether, even 
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in the case of the Catholics, the opposi- 
tion to our undenominational system is 
not in good part perfunctory and ex- 
pressed chiefly by the clergy. Certainly 
in our cities that are Catholic by the ma- 
jority of their population the public 
school is as much in favor as elsewhere. 
That Lutherans and Episcopalians really 
would change our present system of 
public schools so as to introduce re- 
ligious teaching we much doubt, and we 
are confirmed by the late expression of 
The Churchman, the leading Episcopal 
paper in the country. It says in its last 
issue : 


“Tt is because the Church and Christian 
parents have failed to give the religious instruc- 
tion that they ought to have given that the de- 
mand is made for such instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. With anxiety, it seems sometimes 
almost with desperation, they ask that the State 
shall do what the Church has failed to do. The 
State cannot do what they ask, but the Church 
can. With renewed zeal and the best educa- 
tional methods she must supply the religious 
instruction that the State and its schools can- 
not give.” 


That is sound doctrine. It is the busi- 
ness of the Church to teach religion ; the 
State cannot be trusted. And this Bishop 
Potter sees and says: 


“ Religious teaching by the State is no novelty 
—nor blessing. It has been corrupt, or intoler- 
ant, wherever it has existed; and usurps a func- 
tion which belongs, not to the State, but to the 
Family and the Church. For better or for 
worse—let him who regards the question as 
open to doubt call it what he will; I have no 
slightest doubt upon the subject—our Repub- 
lican institutions rest upon the declared corner- 
stone of absolute freedom in religion. The 
State cannot teach it without being false to 
the Constitution; and whatever substitute, 
ethical, speculative or sentimental, she intro- 
duces into our public school system, she is 
equally debarred from ‘being, there, a religious 
teacher.” 


& 


Chicago University We have the follow- 
Slandered ing letter from Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, of 
the Divinity School of Chicago Univer- 
sity, which is sufficiently plain-spoken : 
In a recent number of The Boston Herald 
appeared a statement from Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
D.D., pastor of the Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church, as follows: “It is an open secret that 
when Mr. Rockefeller learned that a prominent 
representative of Chicago University was tear- 
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ing the Bible to pieces in a course of lectures 
he ordered the lecturer to cancel his engage- 
ments and go to Europe for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a library.” Dean Small, of the Grad- 
uate School, and I as Dean of the Divinity 
School, immediately wrote Dr. Dixon asking 
for the name of the person to whom he re- 
ferred, and the evidence for such a remarkable 
and, to one who knows anything of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s relations with the university, incredible 
statement. He replied that the person was 
President Harper; and, as his only evidence, 
he offered this bit of gossip: 

“ The open secret to which I referred floated 
through certain circles in Greater New York 
when I was there as pastor. It was reported 
that President Harper, when delivering a course 
of lectures, was requested by Mr. Rockefeller 
to go to Europe to purchase a library, and it 
was given out widely, as a sort of open secret, 
that the reason for this sudden request was 
that the learned president was tearing the Bible 
to pieces in a way that did not please Mr. Rocke- 
feller.” 

There have been many irresponsible and de- 

liberate maligners of the University of Chicago, 
who when challenged have confessed that their 
statements were based upon no evidence, but 
who nevertheless have been too dishonorable 
to detract what they have known to be untrue. 
In view of the hopelessness of obtaining cor- 
rection of misstatements, even in the face of 
proof, it has generally been idle to deny gossip 
and lies and better to trust to the sober sense 
of the public. Dr. Dixon’s position as a pas- 
tor and evangelist is so prominent, however, 
that it seemed to me possible that here at last 
might be found a man who would withdraw his 
statement when furnished with evidence of its 
incorrectness. On receipt of his letter I im- 
mediately telegraphed him denying on the au- 
thority of Dr. Harper himself the statement in 
particular and in general, and saying that jus- 
tice demanded an immediate public correction. 
I find, however, that I have been disappointed 
in my hopes. Dr. Dixon has made no correc- 
tion. I am therefore forced by means of the 
press to correct the slander and declare to the 
public, as I have already declared to Dr. Dixon, 
that his statement is false in general, in particu- 
lar and in implication. 
All we can say is that Dr. Dixon ought 
to be ashamed of himself, unless he ven- 
tures to reply that he does not believe 
President Harper’s denial. 


sd 


There is serious danger in the present 
complication between Japan and France. 
The evidence seems conclusive that the 
French authorities in Cochin-China have 
given aid, against all international law, 


to Russia in their harbors. The Russian 
fleet have used French ports as freely as 
if they were their own, and have there 
taken their coal and other supplies. They 
have been allowed to remain long after 
the twenty-four hours’ limit, and have 
been ordered away only when they did 
not need to remain any longer. This is 
tantamount to belligerent action against 
Japan, and Japan might perhaps call on 
Great Britain to accept her duty as an 
ally under the treaty. We believe this 
action is not due to M. Delcassé’s fault, 
but to the guilty connivance of the Gov- 
ernor at Saigon. We hope it will not 
compromise the harmony between Great 
Britain and France, but it is a wanton 


‘wrong and it renders France liable to 


heavy damages before The Hague 
Tribunal. 
ed 


Sir Frederick Treves, who stands at 
the head of the surgical profession in 
England, has stirred the people by de- 
claring that alcohol is a poison, that it is 
an injury to the system when taken even 
in a moderate degree. He would favor 
the extreme of total abstinence. Being 
a surgeon he has seen the effect of the 
use of alcoholic liquors on the system 
of those who have to be operated upon, 
and who recover from the knife with 
less success than do those who use little 
or no such beverages. The use of liquors 
in Great Britain is decreasing, and public 
sentiment is more and more against them. 
Even in Russia the Old Believers, a very 
rich community, are total abstainers. In 
Scotland they are trying to get a law 
passed by Parliament allowing local 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. 


s 


Argentina and Chile have been our 
shining examples in the lesson of peace 
and arbitration. Have they not made the 
broadest treaty of arbitration in the 
world’s history, and disposed of their 
navy, and built on the Andes a colossal 
statue of the Messenger of “ Peace on 
Earth”? What is this we now hear, 
that President Quintana, of Argentina, 
says that the fleet must be built, to 
“maintain a predominating position in 
South America”? That news will 
throw a damper in the Mohonk Confer- 
ence for Arbitration soon to meet. 
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Insurance 


Physician's Liability Insurance 


Tue legal liability of a physician to his 
patient is exceedingly complex. Few 
practitioners realize the full extent to 
which the term malpractice applies under 
the law. For example, it would seem 
ridiculous to say, if a physician went 
away on a vacation without notifying his 
patients, he could be sued for malpractice, 
and if found guilty as charged, that he 
could be made to pay heavy damages. 
Yet that very case happened not long 
ago and references are made to it in the 
literature issued by a prominent local 
casualty company. Many other cases are 
of record as apparently unreasonable. 
The professional man is _ constantly 
menaced by dangers such as these. Then 
there are costly schemes originated by 
blackmailers and their able lieutenants, 
unscrupulous lawyers. In addition there 
is also the liability to error that is ever 
present with even the best physician. A 
case of this kind took place when a physi- 
cian was vaccinating the children of a 


patient of his. One of the children com- 
plained of having something in her eye. 
The vaccinating doctor endeavored to 


extract the offending substance. In his 
haste he overlooked sterilization, and his 
unwashed hands contaminated the little 
girl’s eye with some adhering virus, con- 
stituting malpractice. 

To protect the physician against these 
and other liabilities physician’s liability 
insurance has been instituted, and for a 
premium of ten dollars per year the 
physician is protected against all liability 
to the extent of five thousand dollars un- 
der certain policy limitations. The policy 
expressly stipulates that the insuring 
company is not liable if the assured or 
any assistant shall have violated any law 
or ordinance in connection with any mat- 
ter giving rise to any claim arising under 
the policy in force, nor if any alleged 
error, mistake or malpractice has hap- 
pened while the assured is more or less 
under the influence of intoxicants, 
anesthetics or narcotics. This form of 
insurance is very desirable for the repu- 
table physician, because a claim may be 
made against him at any time, and such 
a claim, no matter how unjust, always 
inflicts incalculable injury. Unjust claims 


are less likely to be pressed if a strong 
insuring company is necessarily a party 
to any suit that may be brought. 
& 
The Federal Supervision of 
Insurance 


THE subject of Federal supervision 
was considered and expounded by 
Ralph W. Breckenridge, of Omaha, in 
a lecture which he delivered at Yale 
University on May 5th. Federal super- 
vision was advocated by the lecturer. 
Mr. Breckenridge declared that if Con- 
gress should see fit to provide for com- 
plete national supervision of insurance 
it would accomplish an important and 
much needed public service. The maxi- 
mum of needed corporate publicity 
could be thus secured in the most satis- 
factory manner. The effect of national 
supervision would not only benefit the 
policy holders, but its effect would like- 
wise tend toward the protection of the 
corporations themselves against unjus- 
tifiable and malicious attacks. Graft- 
ing would not be so easy of accomplish- 
ment under Federal supervision. 
Other points made by Mr. Brecken- 
ridge were in brief as follows: 

“Interstate insurance is ‘commerce among 
States’ and the general good requires its regu- 
lation as such. The duty of Congress is plain, 
and no phantom of State rights should inter- 
vene between that duty and its performance. 

“The original purpose of State supervision 
was to expose the weakness and fraud of ir- 
responsible companies, but latterly the great ac- 
cumulation by the companies of money in sight 
has proved too strong a temptation for the 
States to resist. Accordingly whenever the 
need for funds has presented itself, as it almost 
constantly has, an onslaught has been made by 
the State Legislatures upon the money held in 


trust for the people by the insurance companies, 


until now the States receive from the companies 
doing business in the United States under vary- 
ing forms of exactions a sum that has never 
been definitely calculated, but which is esti- 
mated at from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. 

“But this is not all. It is within the experi- 
ence of nearly all companies, fire and life, that 
they have served as bankers for dishonest petty 
officials connected with many State insurance 
departments, who have boldly levied blackmail. 
This is a scandal that no self-respecting people 
can allow to continue.” 
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Control of Trolley Competition 


As the policy of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
with respect to the purchase of the 
electric street railway systems of cities 
on its main lines, will probably be 
adopted by other steam railway com- 
panies (as it has been, to some extent, 
by the New York Central), recent op- 
position to such purchases in Massa- 
chusetts deserves consideration. Un- 
der the Massachusetts statutes the Bos- 
ton & Maine Company (the other great 
railway corporation of New England) 
cannot make such purchases. There- 
fore it could not lawfully compete with 
the New Haven Company for the pos- 
session of the Springfield trolleys. It 
asks the Legislature for such an amend- 
ment of the statutes as will permit it, a 
Massachusetts corporation, to do in its 
own State what the New Haven, a for- 
eign corporation, has freely done there. 
By a vote of 111 to 74 the House has 
passed the desired bill. Incidentally, 
the Massachusetts Attorney-General, 
Mr. Parker, has sent to the Legislature 
an opinion that the New Haven’s pur- 
chase of the Springfield, Berkshire and 
Worcester and Southbridge trolley sys- 
tems was illegal, exposing to forfeiture 
the trolley companies’ charters and also 
a Massachusetts charter which the New 
Haven Company possesses. By some 
he is urged to test this opinion in the 
courts. If the pending bill should be- 
come a law, however, there would be 
no warrant for such proceedings, and 
a general acquisition of trolleys by 
steam roads in New England would be 
very perceptibly promoted. Such ac- 
quisition and the resulting suppression 
of competition are opposed by a con- 
siderable number of persons as being 
harmful to public interests. 

Owing to recent purchases, a trolley 
company, the Boston & Worcester, has 
cleared the way for a continuous trol- 
ley line from Boston to Hartford, but 
it can scarcely hope to prolong its line 
to New York. Probably the movement 
for the repeal of Connecticut’s general 
railroad law—which, if successful, 
would compel the projectors of com- 
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peting parallels to obtain authority 
from the Legislature by special act— 
is aimed both at this trolley line and 
at the New York Central’s menacing 
surveys for a new line between New 
York and its leased Boston line at 
Springfield. The competition of trol- 
ley lines, owing to low fares and the 
growing practice of carrying light 
freight and express merchandise at low 
rates, invites purchase by steam com- 
panies for control. It will be controlled 
in that way, and the first exhibition of 
this method on a large scale will be 
seen in Southern New England. 


as 


....The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company has awarded contracts for 
10,000 new freight cars, the cost of 
which will be about $12,000,000. This 
is the largest single order of its kind 
ever placed by an American railway 
company. 


....The latest edition (corrected to 
March 31st) of that very useful and 
trustworthy book, The Directory of 
Directors, has just been laid before the 


public. This work, compiled and pub- 
lished by the Audit Company of New 
York, is now in its seventh year, and 
has grown in volume from a list of 12,- 
000 names to 21,000. Its first part con- 
tains a complete alphabetical list of 
Directors or Trustees having New 
York City addresses, followed by the 
names of the companies with which 
each is connected. In the second part 
are to be found selected lists of corpora- 
tions in banking, insurance, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing and other lines 
of business, alphabetically arranged, ac- 
companied in each case by the names of 
the company’s principal officers and of 
all its Directors or Trustees. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Co., Common, 2 
per cent., payable June rst. 

Amer. Chicle Co., Commor, 1 per cent., pay- 
able May zoth. 

Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Preferred, 3 per cent., 
payable June rst. 

iles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, 14¢ per 

cent , payable May 15th. 

International Silver Co., First Mort. Coupon 
No. 13, payable June rst. 
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FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 











Is Looking 


for bright yo men 

and women to Gov- 

ernment Positions. Over 80,000 appointed last year. 
Examinations soon in every State. Particulars as to 
positions, salaries, examinations, samples of questions 
used, etc. sent free. Write to-day. 


NATIQNAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
59-70 g4 Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D, ©. 


jm AHORT STORIES 


oF uly bring high prices. Thousands of good stories 
defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, make up thegreat mass of 
“rejected manuscripts,’”’ Our Short Story 
School, in charge of successful authors, 
short story writers, magazine contributors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 

teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

59-75 Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


OOK-KEEPING 


Complete business course, single and double 
entry Book-keeping, Business Practice, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Letter 
Writing, Penmanship, etc. 


cash 
BATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Inc.) 
59-71 2nd Sat’l Bank Building, Washington, D. 6. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





J. @W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








Established 1860 


ESTERBROOK S 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 
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Shake Into Your Shoes __ { 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the § 
feet. It cures pone swollen, smarting, 5 
nervous feet, and nstantly takes the sting out ¢ 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 2 
comfort discovery oftheage. Allen’s ) 
‘oot== Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. Itisa certain cure for ingrowing nails, { 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. ( 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT Pr 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe P 
tores, 25c. Do net accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 26c. in stamps. ( 


1] 
» 
, 
] 
{ 
FREE TUL pAackace } 
) 
] 
) 
y 
) 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE} 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- § 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly ¢ 
Children. Sold by Druggiste everywhere. ( 
Trial Package FREE. Address, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Rey; N, Ye. 


(Mention this magazine. ) 


feWIsé Gon 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


necessary for Kitchen, Laun Din 
Room, brary, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stab le. "Cur 
ery, Cooking Croc China an lass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders Hi 


= Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century: 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 








Eve 





CHURCH 
WORK 


os } We suoeet every qtee for 
Me, “oe the CHURCH TERIOR. 
™ DESIGNS submitted, showing parts which 
+.4% could be carried out by LOCAL LABOR 
‘and parts to be sent from NEW YORK, 
delivered freight free. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS. 


oe pee ZA MES 
OFFICE: 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
to hold thirteen f Tux 
BINDERS cumumnelehenane 


us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











READING NOTICES 


SPRING DIET. 


As the warm weather approaches many persons ° 
ence a craving Sor pleties, , greens and other articles 
of food which a liberal use of vinegar. This is due 
to the demand of the system for acids, a natural demand 
which should oe a ed in a proper way. Frequently, 
however, the f combinations which are used to sup 
this want are decia unwholesome, If alittle Horsford’s 
Acid Ph te is en in a 





SPEGIAL ROUND TRIP RATES DAILY TO 
THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 


Via The North-Western Line., 


Beginning May 23, account Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion. Round trip Chicago to Portland via direct routes 
$56.50 ; via San Francisco and Los Angeles in one direc- 
tion $67.50. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated folder and 
full information as to extensive choice of routes offered, 
either via Omaha or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. W. B. 
KNISKERN, P.T.M., C. & N. W. Ry., 22 5th Avenue, 
Chicago.—Adv. i 


REDUGED RATES TO PAGIFIG GOAST 
POINTS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Lewis 
and Glark Exposition and Various Gon- 
ventions. 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., June 1 to Oct. 15, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific Coast during the Summer, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets on specified dates, from all stations on its lines, to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, hase 9 to September 27 ; 
to Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver, an 
—- 3, Diego, May 22 to September 27, at greatly reduced 
ra 


sale and c information concerning 


For dates o; specifi 
consult nearest ticket agent.—Adv. 


rates and rou 


THE PRIGE OF BEEF. 


The Recent Advance in the Price of Beef in 
Nearly Every aoe Naturally Revives 
Discussion of the Question, ““Gan 
We Get Along Without Beef ?”’ 


As the recent advance in the price of beef—amounting to 
from four to six cents a pound in many cities—touches the 
pockets of the people they begin to ask the question : “‘ Can 
we get along with less meat ?’’ You certainly can. The 
exactions of the “‘ beef trust” need not worry any one who 
knows the dietetic value of the whole wheat. 

Beef is classed as one of the “nitrogenous foods.” The 
“strenuous life’ in variable climates calls for a certain 


trogen. The nitrates and phi 
mostly in the outer coats of the wheat kernel. are 
largely discarded in the of white flour. 

In the ma of the shredded whole wheat products, the 

as the phosphates of the whole wheat grain 
are preserved in their most digestible form. Shredded 
Wheat is a better ‘‘ nitrogenous food” than beef. It is more 
nourishing and wholesome than beef and not so hard on 
the kidneys and liver. 

We all need some meat, but we all eat too much. Shred- 
ded wheat biscuit is a muscle-maker and tissue-builder and 
cheaper than beef. It isa good time to try it and you can 
get it of any grocer. 


EPAGE’S PHOTOPASTE <== 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 





pottie now sold for 6e.( by mall, ine Tn 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 


, EPAGE'S MUCILAGE 


LA ttt 
©0., 155 Resex Avenue, @ , Mass, 
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The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘‘ Bene- 
dict’’ and date 


of Pat. 
i rina sea ee SIDE VIEW 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 


END VIEW 





DOCTOR’S: FOOD 


For His Family and Patients. 


A surgeon and physician of Reedsville, 
Pa., has found Grape-Nuts so nourishing and 
strengthening that he uses it as a supporting 
medium after operations. He says: 

“*As a physician I take great pleasure in 
using Grape-Nuts in my family and also 
recommend it to my patients where a good 
strengthening food is required. 


“I find it particularly valuable in conva- 
lescence from run down and depressed condi- 
tions. It also does well as a supporting me- 
dium after surgical operations. 

**The fact that it is pre-digested makes 
it an ideal food for sufferers from indigestion 
and dyspeptic conditions. With the high 
quality of the food maintained, as has always 
been the case, I consider it an ideal food for 
most all conditions.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


Read “The Road to Wellville’’ in pkgs. 
of Grape-Nuts. 





yourself.” 
problem. 


not a drudgery. 





I HAVE ONE 


MAGEE RANGES 


Elwes, the noted miser, used to say, 
“If you keep one servant, your work is 
done; if you keep two, it is half done; 
and, if you keep three, you may do it 


Magee Ranges solve the servant 
It is a pleasure to cook on one— 


In Magee Ranges every > bit of heat 
is made use of, and that means no coal 
wasted —less coal used. 

Ilustrated Booklet, The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Nos, 32-38 UNION STREET, BOSTON, <MASS. 


Makers of the Celebrated “Magee”? Furnaces, Ranges, and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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The dealer buys direct from the factory. You can do the same and 
save one-third of your purchase money. 
in the State of Ohio selling direct to the user, who manufacture 
the vehicles and harness offered for sale. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved by buying carriages and harness from our factory. 
supply everything in the vehicle or equipment line at aston- 
ishingly low prices for high-grade goods. Our free illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles and prices, will convince you that 
nothing could be fairer than the way we sell goods. Werefund 
money to any dissatisfied customer and pay freight both ways, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS COMPANY 


We are the only house 


We 


Columbus, Ohio 





AUCTION BEVOLVERD GUNS, SWORDS, 
and Military Goods. NEW and old. Bargains 


T! 
GOV for use or AL... Tih nh. illustrated 


a) mailed o- : mn FRANCIS S BAN. 
EAN, 579 Broadway, N. 
DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CGHIGLE COMPANY. 
New York, April 26, 1905. 
A Dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared payable May 20th next to all 
Common Stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on Monday, May 15th, 1905, 
Common Stock transfer books will close 3 P.M. May 15th, and 
reopen May 22d, at 10 A. M. 








HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN Cotton Oil 
Company has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable 
June 1, 1905, at the Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & Company. 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books of the Company will be 
closed on May 16, 1905, at 3 P. M. and willremain closed until June 


2, 1905, at 10 A. M 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 
Dated May 2, 1905. 








Office of 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn., May 10, 1905. 
Coupons No. 13 of the first mortgage bonds of this company, due 
June 1, will be paid on and after that date on presentation at the 
American Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND GOMPANY. 

New York, May 8d, 1905. 
biy- Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
declared a quarterly Dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 
—_— May 15, 1905. 

e transfer books will close at 3 P. M., May 9, and will reopen 


at10 A. M., May 16. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 6. 

The regular semi-annual dividend of 3%, or $3 per share 
on the preferred stock of the United Copper Company has 
—_ this day declared by the Directors, payable May 15, 
1905, 








Books close at 8 P. M. May 2, 1905, and re-open at 3 P. M. 


May 15, 1905. 
ARTHUR P. HEINZE, 
1 Nassau St., New York. Vice-President, 


April 25, 1905. 





SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
's Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WAT 


FINANCIAL 














ted West 
ver, Colo. 


Sound, conserve a 
mortgages on Improv 
realty. We examine’ every 
security and know_ every 
borrower. We make our 
loans with our own money 


Fane. yorrescr te tee Tt the I 
and turn them over com- 
lete. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
“= the A.A, 2 No one now ing western 
rience. We give 





B% rtgages has had more ex 
of the securi- 


you the benefit et that Geen. The q 

ties now on’ hand bas never been surpassed. Highest 
references. te for circulars and full information free. 

PERKINS Ws COME Lawrence, Kan. 


Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Bexes of all sizes and prices. 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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S% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 88 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. Onenational Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in 
trust funds. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street. LISBON, N. D. 





An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





1876— —1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . a 


34 YEARS 2U2 CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List ef Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, lewa. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 190 ‘ 7,071,297.57 
a Sar 7 087 54 


Liabilities, « . 
Surplus, « - - ” 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OrFIcz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


United States Lif Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. ad President 











FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. P 


UM, Leather 
CLARENCE i SEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee an d Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over ° ° ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.7 
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MARINE aod INLAND INSURANCE 


Litlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 











The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiume ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ad-~ 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres't, 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, | SSS, . 000,004, 4e2-75 
Liabilities, « 34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
All forms of Life and Eafowmens policies issued. 
es. 











phiets, —~ am and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company” 8 Office. 


aod F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904's Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business, 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


ary 3rd, 1905) - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


$4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 
$5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 

Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 

Decrease in Ontstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 - 

Total Payments to Members and 
their Beneficiaries, 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 





Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life fssurance Soclety 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
New York 





346 Broadway. ‘. See 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377 .48 


Cash surrender values stated in e ons quae, 
teed by the Massachusetts N Non-Forfelture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Breadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ASSETS, 





Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 


Assets, 
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Ghee HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1905. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . - + - $1,042,689 43 
Real Estate - : : : : : - - 41,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - - $1,600,000 00 1,980,000 00 
State and City Bonds - - 3,114,000 00 4,156,960 00 
Rail Road Bonds - : - 2,128,000 00 . 2,184,560 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds - - : $28,000 00 285,840 00 
Rail Road Stocks - : : : 4,865,000 00 7,198,750 00 
Gas Stocks - - : - 220,000 00 435,600 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - : 115,000 00 358,550 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate - - - 81,700 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - - : - 1,097,079 54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages - - - 1,708 50 

$19,417,329 53 


‘ 














LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital’ - . 2° $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : 7,210,566 00 
Unpaid Losses’ - . : - 976,171 49 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims ° 779,270 81 
Reserve for Taxes - : - . ~ 75,000 00 
Net Surplus : . : : - 7,376,321 23 

$19,417,329 53 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, = <= = $10,376,321 23 











DIRECTORS: 
L&vI P. Morton, Henry F. Nores, Corp MEYER, 
CorneLivus N. BLIss, Lucren C. WARNER, Levi C. WEIR, 
Joun H,. WASHBURN, DuMoONT CLARKE, JOouN H. FLAGLER, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, James B. Van ‘Worst, EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
GroreE H. HARTFORD, JOHN CLAFLIN SaMvuEL D. STYLEs. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 10, 1905. 
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